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The  Museum  School's  interiors — designed  by  Paul  McCobb — form  a  gallery  of  the  best  in  modern  design. 


A  great  age  of  design  is  in  the  making.  From  drawing  boards, 
printing  presses  and  assembly  lines  throughout  America,  thousands  of  finely 
designed  mass-produced  objects  flow  each  day.  Our  reading  matter,  the  fur- 
nishings of  our  homes,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  vast  number  of  other  man- 
made  objects  that  pass  through  our  hands  and  before  our  eyes  every  hour — 
more  and  more  of  these  are  the  creations  of  distinguished  artists  who  have 
turned  their  talents  to  the  needs  of  industry. 

In  the  vanguard  of  the  schools  and  business  organizations  responsible  for 
this  exciting  new  creative  climate  is  the  Philadelphia  Museum  School  of  Art. 
A  dynamic  force  in  one  of  America's  major  art  markets  since  1876,  the 
Museum  School  is  one  of  the  nation's  first  colleges  formed  specifically  to 
train  artists  and  designers  for  the  business  world.  Closely  coordinating  its 
work  with  the  celebrated  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art — with  which  its  ad- 
ministration is  linked — the  Museum  School  offers  degree  and  diploma 
courses  to  young  men  and  women  seeking  art  careers  in  advertising,  publish- 
ing, industry,  business,  fashion  and  education. 

The  School  provides  a  uniquely  stimulating  atmosphere  for  creative  work. 
Its  100  instructors,  guest  artists  and  critics  are  active  figures  in  the  worlds  of 
art  and  business,  bringing  directly  to  the  classroom  the  challenges  they  meet 
each  day  at  their  own  drawing  boards.  Its  facilities  occupy  an  entire  city 
block,  combining  extensive  studios,  richly  equipped  workshops  and  striking 
modern  interiors  that  form  a  living  gallery  of  the  finest  in  contemporary 
design. 

The  training  offered  at  the  Museum  School  is  both  hardheaded  and 
visionary.  On  the  one  hand  it  builds  the  solid  foundation  of  professional 
skills  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  specific  job;  on  the  other,  it  awakens 
the  far-reaching  imagination  so  vital  in  a  business  world  that  asks  the  utmost 
of  the  artist-designer  and  offers  him  opportunities  unparalleled  in  earlier 
ages.  Thus,  the  Museum  School  graduate  is  prepared  not  merely  to  keep 
pace  with  a  fast-changing  world,  but  to  share  in  setting  that  pace. 
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Students  relax  in  the  sitting  room  at  the  east  end  of  the  Museum  School  gallen 


ADMINISTRATION 

R.  Sturgis  Ingersoll,  President 

Charles  T.  Coiner,  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors 

E.  M.  Benson,  Dean 

Willard  P.  Graham,  Registrar  and  Business  Manager 

E.  Bruce  Thomas,  Director  of  Admissions 

Donald  Holden,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

S.  Gertrude  Schell  and  Paul  W.  Partridge,  Jr.,  Student  Advisors 

William  V.  Wence,  Building  Superintendent 

DEPARTMENT     DIRECTORS 

Advertising  Design Raymond  A.  Ballinger 

Art  Teacher  Education Evelyn  C.  Pennegar 

Dimensional  Design Co-directors:  Aurelius  Renzetti 

William  D.  Parry 
Richard  H.  Reinhardt 

Fabric  Design Helen  Hartel 

Fashion  Design Dorothy  Parke 

Fashion  Illustration Elizabeth  C.  Wynkoop 

Illustration Henry  C.  Pi  rz 

Industrial  Design Joseph  Carreiro 

Interior  Design George  Mason 

Coordinating  Director  of  the  Departments 

of  Industrial  and  Interior  Design ■ .  Paul  McCobb 

Photography Sol  Mednick 

DIVISION      DIRECTORS 

Ceramics William  D.  Parry 

Drawing  and  Painting Morris  Berd 

Paul  Froelich,  Associate  Director 

Graphic  Arts Benton  Spruance 

Liberal  Arts Paul  W.  Partridge,  Jr. 

Metals Richard  H.  Reinhardt 

Typographic  Design Edward  A.  Colker 

John  Anderson,  Associate  Director 


Furniture  by  leading  designers  surrounds  Museum  School  students  and  faculty.  Shown  here  is  the  Dean's  Offio 


'Meet  Our  Instructors."  the  annual  faculty  exhibition,  is  featured  each  spring  in  the  School  gallery. 


BOARD     OF     GOVERNORS 

Charles  T.  Coiner,  Chairman — Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Art,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

Max  Banzhaf — Director  of  Advertising  and  Promotion,  Armstrong  Cork  Company 

George  D.  Beck — President,  Beck  Engraving  Company 

Victor  d'Amico — Director,  Department  of  Education,  Museum  of  Modern  Art 

Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Eastwick 

Mrs.  Albert  M.  Greenfield — President,  Commercial  Museum 

Larry  F.  Hardy — Vice-President,  Product  Development,  Philco  Corporation 

Richard  B.  Herman — Director,  Mid-City  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association 

R.  Sturgis  Ingersoll,  ex  officio — President,  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 

Egbert  Jacobson — Design  Director,  Container  Corporation  of  America 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Lloyd — President,  Associate  Committee  of  Women 

Walter  Biddle  Saul — President,  Philadelphia  Board  of  Public  Education 

Joanne  Seybold — Interior  Designer,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company,  Inc. 

Hope  Skillman — President,  Hope  Skillman  Associates 

Harold  Van  Doren — Industrial  Designer 

Dr.  Michael  Waiter — Research  Director,  The  Budd  Company 

Mrs.  Thomas  Raeburn  White 

George  D.  Widener,  ex  officio — Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 

Mrs.  John  Wintersteen — Trustee,  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 


FACULTY 


Joseph  Acton,  Fabric  Design 
John  H.  Anderson,  Associate  Director, 
Typographic  Design 

Louise  Bowen  Ballinger,  iA.rt  Teacher 
Education 

Raymond  A.  Ballinger,  Director,  Advertising 
Design 

William  Barnett,  Drawing.  Painting, 

Graphic  Arts 
Thomas  Bates,  Visual  Techniques 
John  LeRov  Bawden,  Related  Arts 

Frances  Baxter,  Science  Workshop,  Ways  of 
Seeing,  Drawing 

John  R.  Baxter,  Science  Workshop,  Ways  of 
Seeing,  Design  Theory,  Lecturer  (Science 
Survey,  Art  Today) 

Morris  Berd,  Director,  Drawing  and  Painting 

Ralph  Berkowitz,  Related  Arts 

Leo  J.  Brandenburger,  Industrial  Design, 
Visual  Techniques.  Design  Theory 

Elbert  Bldin,  Photography 
Joseph  C.  Camana.  Anatomy,  Drawing  and 
Painting 

Bret  Carberrv.  Fabric  Design 

Joseph  Carreiro.  Director.  Industrial  Design 

Dante  Cattani,  Anatomy,  Drawing,  Visual 
Techniques 

Sol  Cohen.  Visual  Techniques 

Edward  Colker,  Director.  Typographic 
Design;  Graphic  Arts 

Edward  G.  Cullen,  Advertising  Design 

Laurence  Dan',  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Graphic  Arts,  Ways  of  Seeing 

Benjamin  J.  Eisenstat,  Drawing  and  Painting 

Charles  Ellis,  Visual  Techniques 

Emlen  Etting,  Painting 

Gerhard  J.  Falk,  Economics  and  Sociology 


Robert  Lee  Finch,  Drawing 

John  Foster,  Drawing  and  Painting,  Color 
and  Design 

Jean  Francksen,  Advertising  Design,  Painting, 
Lecturer  (Art  History  I) 

Paul  Froelich,  Associate  Director,  Drawing 
and  Painting 

Selma  Garrett,  Physical  Education 
(The  Dance) 

John  Geiszel,  Illustration 

Joseph  Gering,  Layout  for  Illustrators 

Bernard  Glassman,  Advertising  Design 

Albert  Gold.  Illustration 

William  P.  Hague.  Jr..  Visual  Techniques 

John  Haigaard,  Drawing 

Helen  Hartel,  Director.  Fabric  Design 

Lee  Haslam,  Metals 

W.  Emerton  Heitland.  Illustration 

Marlev  Hodgson,  Advertising  Design 

Thomas  Richard  Hood,  Jr.,  Advertising 
Design.  Visual  Techniques 

Alfred  Ignarri,  Photography 

A.  Ashton  Johnson.  English  Appreciation 

Jerome  Kaplan,  Graphic  Arts 

Paul  Keene,  Drawing.  Painting,  Color  and 
Design,  Ways  of  Seeing 

Burt  Kornian,  Photographv 

Joseph  Krlsh,  Illustration 

Malcolm  Kushner,  Psychology 

Jacob  Landau.  Drawing 

Harold  Lewis,  Advertising  Design 

Donald  Madden,  Drawing  and  Painting 

Samuel  Maitin.  Graphic  Arts.  Drawing  and 
Painting 

Hermnn  Maril,  Drawing 


George  Mason,  Director.  Interior  Design 

Mercedes  Matter,  Painting 

Paul  McCobb,  Coordinating  Director. 
Industrial  and  Interior  Design 

Elsie  Siratz  MgGarvey,  Fashion  Design 

Paul  McVickar,  Ceramics 

Seymour  Mednick,  Photography 

Sol  Mednick,  Director,  Photography 

J.  Kirk  Merrick,  Drawing,  Anatomy,  Arts 
of  Presentation 

Oscar  E.  Mertz,  Jr.,  Drawing,  Design  Theory. 
Color  and  Design,  Anatomy,  Visual 
Techniques 

Henry  Mitchell,  Science  Workshop,  Design 
in  Three  Dimensions 

Dorothy  Parke,  Director.  Fashion  Design 

William  D.  Parry,  Director,  Ceramics; 
Co-Director.  Dimensional  Design 

Paul  W.  Partridge.  Jr..  Director, 
Liberal  Arts;  Student  Advisor 

Evelyn  C.  Pennegar,  Director,  Art  Teacher 
Education 

Jane  Piper,  Painting 

Henri  C.  Pitz.  Director.  Illustration 

Melville  Price,  Painting 

Herbert  Pullinger,  Graphic  Arts 

Richard  H.  Reinhardt,  Director,  Metals; 
Co-Director.  Dimensional  Design 

Aurelius  Renzetti,  Co-Director,  Dimensional 
Design 

Norman  N.  Rice,  Industrial  Design,  Lecturer 
(Growth  and  Form  in  Architecture) 

Walter  Roth,  Visual  Techniques,  Industrial 
Design,  Lecturer  (Art  History  I  and  II) 

S.  Gertrude  Schell,  Painting,  Student  Advisor 

Karl  Sherman,  Drawing,  Painting,  Color  and 
Design 


Edward  J.  Smith,  Illustration 

Benton  Spruance,  Director,  Graphic  Arts, 

Lecturer  (Art  History  II) 
Libbie  Lovett  Stewart,  Advertising  Design 

E.  Bruce  Thomas,  Audio- Visual  Aids,  Art 
Teacher  Education 

Frank  Weise,  Industrial  Design,  Lecturer 

(Structure  and  Development  of  American 
Industry) 

Nathan  Weiss,  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene 

Helen  Stevenson  West,  Lecturer  (History 
of  Fashion  and  Furniture),  Librarian 

Nancy  Woltemate.  Fashion  Illustration 

Elizabeth  Chambers  Wynkoop,  Director. 
Fashion  Illustration 


STAFF 

Marian  Barraclough,  Secretary  to  the  Registrar 

Jean  Brownfield,  Information  Office 

Lydia  Francis,  Secretary  to  the  Dean 

Margaret  Glasgow,  Department  of  Buildings 

Newton  Hughes,  Department  of  Buildings 

Betty  Knowlton,  Office  of  the  Registrar 

William  Mann,  Department  of  Buildings 

Margaret  Miller,  Office  of  the  Registrar 

Thomas  Molloy,  Department  of  Buildings 

Harriet  Routzahn,  School  Supply  Store 

Phyllis  Swartz,  Secretary  to  the  Director 
of  Admissions 

Mary  Unkle,  Properties  and  Models 

Martha  T.  Walter,  Secretary  to  the  Director 

of  Public  Relations 
Leonard  Williams,  Department  of  Buildings 
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FRESHMAN    ORIENTATION    YEAR 

All  students  at  the  Museum  School  begin  their  school  careers  with  a  year 
of  basic  training.  This  is  known  as  the  Freshman  Orientation  Year  and  is 
the  same  for  everyone,  whatever  field  the  student  plans  to  enter. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  this  plan.  To  begin  with,  there  is  a  definite 
foundation  that  artists  and  designers  need,  whether  they  paint  magazine 
covers  or  design  armchairs.  They  must  have  a  firm  grasp  of  the  problems  of 
drawing  and  painting;  a  first-hand  understanding  of  the  principles  of  two 
and  three  dimensional  design;  an  appreciation  of  the  art  of  the  past  and  an 
understanding  of  how  past  achievements  can  be  put  to  use  in  creating  art 
and  design  for  our  time.  The  Orientation  Year  builds  this  background. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  give  students  a  year  of  guided 
experimentation,  a  year  to  explore  their  own  abilities  and  interests.  Students 
are  often  uncertain  about  which  art  field  is  for  them.  The  Orientation  Year 
gives  them  a  chance  to  find  the  answer. 

But  self-discovery  is  only  one  goal  of  the  Orientation  Year.  Equally 
important  is  the  job  of  expanding  one's  interests,  learning  about  other  human 
beings,  about  the  workings  and  creative  possibilities  of  the  world  at  large. 
Basic  to  the  freshman  program  are  such  courses  as  "'Structure,  Form  and 
Growth,"  a  class  in  the  anatomy  not  only  of  man  but  of  all  living  things;  the 
"Science  Workshop,"  which  looks  at  nature  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  did,  with 
the  artist's  eye  and  the  scientist's  mind;  "Related  Arts,"  which  studies  the 
links  between  art.  music  and  literature;  and  "Ways  of  Seeing,"  which  probes 
what  modern  man  can  learn  from  the  many  ways  that  artists  and  designers 
of  other  times  and  places  have  looked  at  the  life  around  them.  It  is  in  such 
classes  that  students  gain  the  deep,  imaginative  understanding  of  art  and 
nature  out  of  which  fresh  and  original  creative  work  grows. 
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FRESHMAN      ORIENTATION       YEAR    *Diploma    Curriculum 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Clock       Credit  Clock       Credit 

Drawing  I :  a  and  b 5  25  2"5 

Painting  I:  a  and  b 5  25  2"5 

Principles  of  Color  and  Design 2.5  1.3  2.5  1.3 

tDesign  in  Three  Dimensions  (including  metals  and  ceramics)  ....  2.5  1.3  2.5  1.3 

tGraphicArts ^  ^  2"5         L3 

tScience  Workshop 2.5  1.3  2.5  1.3 

(Anatomy  I:  structure,  form  and  growth 5  2.5 

)  Ways  of  Seeing 

Each  of  these  courses  is  given  for  a  full  day  for  1  semester,  either 
the  1st  or  the  2nd,  dependent  upon  the  section  roster. 

Visual  Techniques  I:  instrumental  and  perspective  drawing 2.5  1.3  2.5  1.3 

Survey  of  Contemporary  Design » 

Related  Arts ]  ]  1 

c    •             c  1  1  1  1 

Science  Survey 

Totals 30.5       17  30.5       17 

First  Tear  Total:  34  Semester  Credits 

*  Degree  Candidates  are  required  to  take  additional  subjects  listed  on  page  19. 
^Courses  requiring  a  laboratory  fee. 
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Design  in  three  dimensions  is  an  essential 
part 


of  the  freshman's  year  of  basic  tra 
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Experimental  design  problems  build  versatility,  help 
freshmen  explore  their  abilities  and  deeide  on  the 
career  fields  they  will  begin  studying  as  sophomores. 


The  woodcut  (left)  is  one  of  many  medi- 
ums explored  in  freshman  graphics  classes. 
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DEGREES      AND      DIPLOMAS 


One  important  decision  must  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  freshman 
year.  Students  must  decide  whether  they  wish  to  complete  their  four  years  at 
the  Museum  School  with  a  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  or  with  an  art  school 
diploma. 

In  almost  all  of  the  School's  ten  major  departments,  the  number  and 
range  of  art  courses  taken  by  degree  and  diploma  candidates  are  essentially 
the  same.  The  difference  between  the  degree  and  diploma  programs  lies 
in  the  number  of  liberal  arts  courses  —  English,  history,  science  and  related 
subjects — that  are  added  to  the  basic  diploma  curriculum.  All  students  take 
a  number  of  these  liberal  arts  courses,  but  degree  candidates  take  a  wider 
selection  than  diploma  candidates. 

The  courses  in  the  degree  curriculum  are  listed  on  the  following  page. 
Note  that  they  are  taken  in  addition  to  the  liberal  arts  courses  required  for  the 
diploma. 


DEGREE      CURRICULUM 


CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  COMPLETE  THE 
SUBJECTS  LISTED  BELOW  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  DIPLOMA  CURRICULUM 


First  Semester      Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Clock    Credit     Clock     Credit 


JFIRST  YEAR 

fEng.  100 — English  Appreciation: 
literature,  composition  and 
expression 4         4 

Totals 4         4 


SECOND  YEAR 

Eng.  200— World  Literature 

(incl.  Eng.  &  Amer.) 2 

Hist.  210 — History  of  Civilization  .  2 

Hyg.  220 — Hygiene 2 

Phy.  Ed.  230  Physical  Education  .  — 

Totals 6 


THIRD  YEAR 

Hist.  310— History  of  the  U.S. 
&  Pa 


3         3 
3  —       — 

%Freshmen   entering   in  February   are  not  permitted  to   take  degree  courses  during  their  first  semester  (see  page  90) 


Psy.  340 — Introductory 

Psychology 3 


First  Semester      Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Clock    Credit     Clock     Credit 


Soc.  350 — General  Sociology  and 
Modern  Social  Problems 

Totals 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Eng.  400— Business  Practice  & 

Public  Speaking 2 

*Eng.  401 — Seminar  in  American 

Culture 2 

*Econ.  460 — Economics — 

Psy.  440 — Educational  Psychology    — 

Totals 4 


2  —       — 


2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

7 

7 

Total  for  Degree:  39  Semester  Credits 


t  This  4  credit  per  semester  course  in  English  Appreciation  is  required 
of  all  degree  candidates  including  those  who  expect  to  major  in  Art 
Teacher  Education.  It  carries  the  standard  $12  per  credit  fee  for 
both  A  TE  and  other  degree  candidates. 


Y Art  Teacher  Education  majors  take  all  courses  except  those  starred. 
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PROFESSIONAL      PROGRAM 
2nd,    3rd,    4th    Years 

Having  completed  the  Freshman  Orientation  Year,  students  arc  ready  to 
decide  upon  the  major  department  in  which  they  will  spend  their  next  three 
years  at  the  Museum  School.  This  is  a  crucial  decision.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  Student  Advisors  and  the  first  year  instructors,  students  are  encour- 
aged to  weigh  their  talents  and  their  interests  carefully  to  decide  which  of 
the  School's  ten  career  departments  they  arc  best  suited  to  enter. 

The  training  which  students  meet  in  their  major  departments  is  geared  to 
produce  young  artists  and  designers  who  are  working  at  a  high  professional 
level  long  before  they  graduate.  Class  assignments  closely  parallel  the  prob- 
lems which  students  must  be  ready  to  deal  with  in  their  future  careers.  Highl) 
individualized  instruction  is  given  by  men  and  women  who  bring  to  the  class- 
room first-hand  knowledge  of  the  professional  fields  they  teach. 

Supplementing  this  is  the  important  contribution  made  to  the  Museum 
School's  program  by  leading  artists,  designers  and  businessmen  who  offer 
their  advice  in  the  planning  of  courses,  speak  to  groups  of  students  about 
professional  problems  and  enter  the  School's  studios  and  workshops  to  offer 
personal  criticism  of  student  work. 

It  is  this  personal  attention  to  students'  professional  needs  and  this 
constant  concern  with  the  demands  of  the  business  world  that  make  it 
possible  for  Museum  School  graduates  to  go  directly  into  career  jobs  and  suc- 
cessful free-lance  practices. 
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ADVERTISING      DESIGN 


Raymond  A.  Ballinger,  Director 


Advertising  designers  are  the  architects  of  the  printed  page.  They  decide 
what  drawings,  paintings,  photographs,  lettering  and  type  are  to  be  used  in 
the  enormous  amount  of  printed  matter  we  see  each  day,  and  it  is  their  job 
to  put  all  these  elements  together  into  a  finished  design. 

The  term  '"advertising  designer'1  is  rather  deceptive,  for  artists  in  this 
field  find  themselves  designing,  and  perhaps  illustrating,  not  only  advertise- 
ments but  magazines,  pamphlets,  books,  posters,  packages,  displays,  film  strips 
and  even  material  for  television. 

Intensively  trained  in  drawing  and  painting,  advertising  layout  and  pro- 
duction, lettering,  typography,  photography  and  experimental  design,  adver- 
tising designers  are  among  the  most  versatile  of  artists.  The  background 
gained  in  their  four  years  at  the  Museum  School  equips  young  advertising 
designers  for  challenging,  creative  careers  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
necessary  art  fields. 


ADVERTISING     DESIGN 


Diploma    Curriculum 


First  Semester      Second  Semestt  r 

Hours  Hours 

Clock    Credit     Clock    Credit 


TIRST  YEAR  TOTALS 

(see  page  14) 

iECOND  year 

lettering.  Images  and  Alphabets  . 

Studio  Practice 

Packaging  and  Display 

Graphic  Arts 

advertising  Design  II:  projects 
and  workshop 

)ravving 

'aiming 

irt  History  I 

Totals 

HIRD  YEAR 

idvertising  Design  III:  projects 
and  workshop 

ainting 

►rawing 

hotography 

dvanced  Lettering 

degree  candidates  are  required  to  tak< 
ourses  requiring  a  laboratory  fee. 


2.5 
2.5 


17 


1.3 
1.3 

2.5 

2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
1 
13.6 


17 


2.5        1.3 


2.5 
5 


1.3 

2.5 

2.5 
2.5 

2.5 
1 
13.6 


6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

3 

1.5 

3 

1 

First  Semester      Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Clock    Credit     Clock    Credit 


Advertising  Research:  including 

field  trips,  guest  critics.  3         —  3 

Art  History  II \  \  1 

Structure  and  Development  of 

American  Industry —         1 

Totals  31        14.5      32 

FOURTH  YEAR 

fElective:  photography  or 

graphic  arts 6 

Painting    6 

Structural  Drawing  and  Design  .  .      6 
Advertising  Design  IV:  projects 

and  workshop 6 

■(Typographic  Design  Workshop    .      6 
Art  Today 1 

Structure  and  Development  of 

American  Industry  (1954-55).  .  — 

Art  History  II  (1954-55) (1) 

Totals        .  .  31 


(1) 
16 


(1) 
(1) 
31 


15.5 


3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

1 

(1) 
(1) 
If, 


Four  Tear  Total  for  Diploma:  123.2  Semester  Credits 


additional   subjects  listed  on  page  79. 


ART      TEACHER      EDUCATION 

Evelyn  C.  Pennegar,  Director 

Art  teachers  conduct  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  classes  that 
introduce  young  people  to  the  enjoyment  of  art.  Their  work  may  cover  any- 
thing from  drawing,  painting  and  sculpture  to  graphic  arts,  crafts,  art  appre- 
ciation and  even  certain  of  the  professional  subjects  taught  in  art  schools. 

The  training  of  art  teachers  is  extremely  broad.  To  be  successful,  they 
must  not  only  be  accomplished  artists  but  must  also  have  a  wide  knowledge 
of  literature,  history,  philosophy,  psychology  and  the  art  of  teaching,  which 
they  learn  by  actually  conducting  primary  and  secondary  school  classes  while 
they  are  still  students. 

Museum  School  graduates  in  this  field  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Education  and  are  eligible  for  a  College  Provisional  Certificate 
granted  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  teach  and  supervise  art  in  the  public 
schools.  Certification  is  not  limited  to  Pennsylvania,  however,  and  Museum 
School  graduates  hold  key  positions  in  school  systems  throughout  the  United 
States. 


ART     TEACHER      EDUCATION     Degree    Curricul 


First  Semester      Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Clock    Credit     Clock    Credit 

FIRST  YEAR  TOTALS  21  21 

The  figure  of  21  credits  per  semes- 
ter includes  both  the  Freshman 
diploma  courses  listed  on  page  14 
and  the  first  year  degree  courses, 
required  for  all  Art  Teacher  Educa- 
tion students,  listed  on  page  19. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Painting 5  2.5        5         2.5 

History  of  Civilization  (including 

World  Geography) . 2  2  2         2 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion: orientation  and  laboratory      5  3  —        — 
Principles  of  Education  and 

Laboratory —         —  5         3 

World  Literature  (including 

English  and  American) 2  2  2         2 

Drawing 5  2.5        5         2.5 

School  Arts  and  Crafts 5  2.5      —        — 

"Industrial  Design  Workshop 

(including  wood  and  wood 

products) —        —  5         2.5 

^Graphic  Arts 5  2.5        5         2.5 

Art  History  1 1  1  1  1 

Hygiene 2  2         —        — 

Physical  Education —        —  2  1 

Totals 32        20         32       19 

THIRD  YEAR 

Audio- Visual  Aids 3  2         —  — 

Fashion  Design:  orientation —  —        3  1.5 

Research  (1955-56) 3  —        3 

|-Woodshop  or  Graphics  (1954-55).     (3)       (1.5)    — 

(■Graphic  Arts  (1954-55) —  —      (3)      (1.5) 

Arts  of  Presentation  (lettering, 

layout,  theater  arts  and  interior 

design)  (1954-55) (6)      (3)        — 

Principles  of  Education  and 

laboratory  (1954-55) —  —      (5)      (3) 

^Courses  requiring  a  laboratory  fee. 


First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Clock  Credit  Clock     Credit 

Arts  of  Presentation  (lettering, 

layout,  theater  arts  and  interior 

design)  (1955-56) 6  3  6  3 

History  of  Fashion  and  Furniture  .1  1  1  1  ' 
Art  in  Elementary  Schools  and 

laboratory 5  3  —  — 

Art  in  Secondary  Schools  and 

laboratory —  —  5  3 

"("Ceramics 6  3  —  — 

Introductory  Psychology 

(Omitted  1954-55) 3  3  —  — 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  —  —  6  3 

Painting 5  2.5  5  2.5 

Art  History  II 1111 

General  Sociology  and  Modern 

Social  Problems 3  3  —  — 

History  of  U.S.  and  Pennsylvania .  —  —  3  3 

Totals 36  2L5  33  18 

FOURTH  YEAR 

"(•Photography  (1955-56) 6  3  6  3 

"(•Photography  (1954-55) (3)  (1.5)  —  — 

Audio- Visual  Aids  (1954-55) (3)  (2)  —  — 

fGraphics  (1954-55) —  —  (6)  (3) 

Experimental  Drawing  and 

Painting 6  3  6  3 

Art  Curriculum:  public  schools.  .  .  3  1.5  3  1.5 

fjewelry  and  Metalwork 3  1.5  3  1.5 

Practice  Teaching 12  6  6  3 

Painting —  —  6  3 

Business  Practice  and  Public 

Speaking —  —  2  2 

General  Sociology  and  Modern 

Social  Problems  (1954-55) —  —  (3)  (3) 

Educational  Psychology —  —  3  3 

Art  Today 1  1  1  1 

Art  History  II  (1954-55) (1)  (1)  (1)  (1) 

Totals 31  16  36  21 

Four  Tear  Total  for  Degree:  157.5  Semester  Credits 
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DIMENSIONAL      DESIGN 

William  D.  Parry,  Richard  H.  Reinhardt  and  Aurelius  Renzetti, 
Co-Directors 


This  important  new  department  was  formed  this  year  to  meet  industry's 
growing  demand  for  young  men  and  women  who  have  comprehensive  train- 
ing in  three-dimensional  design.  Combining  the  background  of  the  sculptor, 
the  architect  and  the  craftsman,  dimensional  designers  find  positions  in  a 
wide  variety  of  fields  ranging  from  the  packaging  and  ceramics  industries  on 
the  one  hand  to  exhibit  and  stage  design  on  the  other. 

Less  concerned  with  engineering  and  production  problems  than  the  indus- 
trial designer,  dimensional  designers  are  primarily  stylists,  experts  in  presen- 
tation. Their  broad  training  in  design  theory,  visual  techniques,  experimental 
drawing  and  painting,  ceramics,  metals,  photography,  layout,  exhibition  tech- 
niques, over-all  project  development  and  a  host  of  related  subjects  is  planned 
to  equip  dimensional  designers  to  create  three-dimensional  work  ranging 
from  match  boxes  to  department  store  displays. 
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DIMENSIONAL      DESIGN     ^Diploma   Curriculum 


First  Semester      Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Clock    Credit     Clock    Credit 


FIRST  YEAR  TOTALS 
(see  page  14) 


17 


SECOND  YEAR 

Design  Theory  II 2.5 

Visual  Techniques  II:  drafting, 

detailing,  projections 2.5 

Experimental  Drawing  and 

Painting 5 

"Dimensional  Design  II:  project 

development 5 

'Basic  Science,  Engineering  and 

Workshop 5 

"Materials,  Fabrication  Techniques 
and  Design  Analysis 5 

Art  History  I 1 

Growth  and  Form  in  Architecture     1 

Totals 27 

THIRD  YEAR 

Ceramics 3 

Design  Theory  III 3 

Experimental  Drawing  and 

Painting; 6 


17 


1.3 

2.5 

1.3 

1.3 

2.5 

1.3 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14.6 

27 

14.6 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

First  Semester      Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Clock    Credit     Clock    Credit 
fDimensional  Design  Ilia  and  b: 

project  development 12 

tGraphic  Arts 3 

fPhotography 3 

Art  History  II 1 

Structure  and  Development  of 

American  Industry — 

Totals 31 

FOURTH  YEAR 

"(Typographic  Design  Workshop .  .  3 

Painting 3 

Experimental  Drawing  and 

Painting 3 

Design  Theory  IV 3 

fDimensional  Design  IVa,  b,  c: 
project   development,   advanced 
packaging,  theatre  arts,  exhibi- 
tion and  metal  techniques 18 

Art  Today 1 

Totals 31 

Four  Year  Total  for  Diploma:  128.2  Semester  Credits 


6 

12 

6 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

1.5 

1 

3 

1 

1.5 
1 

6 

1 
32 

1 

17 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

9 

18 

9 

1 

1 

1 

16 

31 

16 

f Degree  candidates  are  required  to  take  additional  subjects  listed  on  page  19. 
Courses  requiring  a  laboratory  fee. 
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FABRIC      DESIGN 


Helen  Hartel,  Director 


Fabric  designers  create  the  forms  and  colors  that  decorate  the  thousands 
of  cloth  and  paper  products  we  see  around  us  each  day.  They  design  woven 
and  printed  fabrics  for  clothing,  upholstery  and  draperies;  they  create  pat- 
terns for  wallpaper  and  wrapping  paper;  and  they  may  even  design  things  so 
far  afield  as  floor  coverings,  greeting  cards  and  lampshades. 

The  fabric  design  program  combines  a  carefully  developed  core  of  draw- 
ing and  painting  courses  with  intensive  training  in  design  and  the  weaving 
and  printing  of  a  wide  range  of  materials.  In  addition  to  specific  training  in 
their  field,  fabric  designers  must  give  careful  study  to  both  the  fashion  and 
home  furnishings  industries,  for  which  they  are  most  likely  to  do  their  work. 

Some  specialization  is  encouraged.  Certain  students  may  concentrate  on 
printed  designs,  while  others  specialize  in  woven  fabrics.  But  all  are  expected 
to  build  the  comprehensive  knowledge  of  fabrics  needed  for  success  in  this 
fast-moving  field. 


FABRIC      DESIGN     ^Diploma    Curricului 


First  Semester      Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Clock    Credit     Clock    Credit 


FIRST  YEAR  TOTALS 

(see  page  14) 

SECOND  YEAR 

Design  Theory  II 2.5 

Visual  Techniques  II:  drafting, 

detailing,  projections 2.5 

fFabric  Design  I  la:  design  sources 

and  workshop 5 

fPhotography 5 

fFabric  Design  lib:  weaving — 

Drawing 5 

Painting 5 

Art  History  I 1 

Totals 26 


THIRD  YEAR 


fGraphic  Arts  (1954-55) 

fCeramics  (1954-55) - 

•(•Ceramics  (1955-56) 3 

Design  Theory  III  (1955-56) ....  3 

fFabric  Design  Ilia  and  c:  weaving  12 

Experimental  Drawing  and 

Painting  (1954-55) — 

fGraphic  Arts  (1955-56) — 

fFabric  Design  Illb:  printing.  ...  6 


17 


(6)       (3) 


17 


1.3       2.5       1.3 


1.3       2.5       1.3 


2.5 

5 

2.5 

2.5 

— 

— 

5 

2.5 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

1 

1 

1 

3.6 

26 

13.6 

(6) 

(3) 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

1.5 
6 

3 

1.5 

(6) 

(3) 

6 

3 

3 

6 

3 

First  Semester      Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Clock    Credit     Clock    Credit 


fFabric  Design  1 1  Id:  project 
development  in  printing  and 

weaving — 

Painting 6 

Art  History  II 1 

History  of  Fashion  and  Furniture.  1 

Totals 32 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Painting 6 

Experimental  Drawing  and 

Painting  (1954-56). (6) 

Experimental  Drawing  and 

Painting   (1956-57) 3 

Design  Theory  IV  (1956-57) ....  3 

fFabric  Design  IVa:  project 

development 6 

fFabric  Workshop  IVb:  weaving.  .  6 

fPhotography  (1954-55) (6) 

Fabric  Research  (1954-55) — 

Fabric  Research  (1955-56) 6 

Art  Today 1 

Art  History  II  (1954-55) (1) 

Totals 31 


6 

3 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

32 

17 

(3) 


(6)       (3) 


1.5 

3 

1.5 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

3 

6 

3 

3 

6 

3 

(3) 

— 

— 

— 

(6) 
6 
1 

— 

1 

1 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

13 

31 

13 

Four  Tear  Total  for  Diploma:  1 21 .2  Semester  Credits 


* Degree  candidates  are  required  to  take  additional  subjects  listed  on  page  79. 
^Courses  requiring  a  laboratory  fee. 
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FASHION      DESIGN 


Dorothy  Parke,  Director 


Fashion  designers  plan  the  design,  production  and  marketing  of  clothing 
and  accessories.  Combining  the  artist's  imagination,  the  concrete  skills  of  the 
dressmaker  and  the  businessman's  understanding  of  what  the  public  buys 
and  why,  fashion  designers  are  highly  trained,  versatile  men  and  women  with 
an  unusual  understanding  of  human  beings. 

The  fashion  design  program  trains  students  first  as  artists,  offering  them 
drawing,  painting;  and  design  courses  carefully  geared  to  their  needs.  Build- 
ing on  this  art  foundation,  it  trains  them  as  craftsmen  and  business  people, 
giving  them  intensive  work  in  the  design  and  construction  of  clothing,  in  the 
field  of  fabrics,  in  research  into  design  sources  and  in  the  coordination  of  the 
fashion  field. 

This  training,  supplemented  by  constant  contact  with  leaders  in  the  world 
of  fashion,  provides  an  excellent  foundation  both  for  design  careers  and  execu- 
tive futures  in  the  manufacturing  and  merchandising  ends  of  one  of  the  most 
important  American  industries. 
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FASHION     DESIGN    ^Diploma    Curricului 


First  Semester 

Hours 
Clock    Credit 

FIRST  YEAR  TOTALS 

(sec  page  14)  17 

SECOND  YEAR 

Fashion  Design  Ila  and  b:  funda- 
mentals of  construction  and 
design,  textile  research  and  style 
adaptation;  including  coordina- 
tion of  the  fashion  field 10 

Painting 5 

fCeramic  Sculpture 2.5 

Drawing 2.5 

Design  Sources  II:  museum 
research  and  workshop;  includ- 
ing fashion  figure  drawing, 
detailing  and  illustration 5 

Art  History  I 1 

Totals 26 

THIRD  YEAR 

Fashion  Design  Ilia,  b  and  c: 
trade  projects  and  presentation; 
including  coordination  of  the 
fashion  field 18  9 

Drawing 6  3 


Second  Semester 

Hours 
Clock    Credit 


17 


5 

10 

5 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

1.3 

2.5 

1.3 

1.3 

2.5 

1.3 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

1 

1 

1 

13.6 

26 

13.6 

First  Semester 

Hours 
Clock    Credit 


Design  Sources  III:  museum 
research  and  workshop;  includ- 
ing fashion  figure  drawing, 
detailing  and  illustration 6 

Art  History  II 1 

History  of  Fashion  and  Furniture.  1 

Totals 32 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Fashion  Design  IVa,  b  and  c:  indi- 
vidualized creative  design;  fabri- 
cation and  display  of  fashion 
accessories;  including  coordina- 
tion of  the  fashion  field 18 

Experimental  Drawing  and 

Painting 6 

Design  Sources  IV:  museum 
research  and  workshop;  includ- 
ing fashion  figure  drawing, 
detailing  and  illustration 6 

Art  Today 1 

Art  History  II  (1954-55) (1) 

Totals 31 


Second  Semester 

Hours 
Clock    Credit 


3 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

32 

17 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

16 

31 

16 

Four  Tear  Total  for  Diploma:  127.2  Semester  Credits 


* Degree  candidates  are  required  to  take  additional  subjects  listed  on  page  19. 
"\Course  requiring  a  laboratory  fee. 
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FASHION      ILLUSTRATION 


Elizabeth  G.  Wynkoop,  Director 


Fashion  illustrators  create  pictures  of  the  finished  clothing  and  accessories 
that  come  from  the  workrooms  of  fashion  designers.  Working  primarily  for 
advertising  agencies,  fashion  publications  and  the  advertising  departments  of 
stores  and  other  business  organizations  in  the  fashion  field,  fashion  illustrators 
may  also  be  called  upon  to  illustrate  the  products  of  jewelry,  perfume  and 
cosmetic  firms  and  may  even  design  the  packages  in  which  such  products 
are  sold. 

Fashion  illustrators,  first  and  foremost,  must  draw  superlatively.  But 
beyond  this,  they  must  have  the  fashion  designer's  flair  for  style,  an  under- 
standing of  clothing  and  how  it  is  sold  to  a  public  whose  ideas  about  fashion 
are  constantly  changing.  Thus,  fashion  illustrators  trained  at  the  Museum 
School  devote  long  hours  of  work  to  drawing  in  general,  to  the  drawing  of 
fashions  in  particular,  to  courses  in  the  business  of  fashion  and  to  courses  in 
photography,  layout,  lettering  and  type,  specifically  planned  to  help  them  in 
their  work  as  key  figures  in  fashion  advertising  and  promotion. 
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FASHION      ILLUSTRATION     ^Diploma     Curriculum 


First  Semester      Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Clock    Credit     Clock    Credit 


FIRST  YEAR  TOTALS 

(see  page  14) 

SECOND  YEAR 

Fashion  Illustration  II:  projects, 
workshop,  criticism;  including 
coordination  of  the  fashion  field  .      5 

Anatomy  II:  structure,  form  and 

growth 5 

People  and  Backgrounds  II — 

Accessories  Drawing 2.5 

Painting  Ila  and  b 5 

fCeramic  Sculpture 2.5 

Fashion  Design  and  Construction.      2.5 

Fashion  Figure:  style  development     2.5 

Art  History  I 1 

Totals 26 

THIRD  YEAR 

Fashion  Illustration  III:  projects, 
workshop,  criticism;  including 
coordination  of  the  fashion  field       6 

Painting 6 

Accessories  Drawing 6 


17 


17 


2.5 

3 

2.5 

2.5 

— 

— 

5 

2.5 

1.3 

2.5 

1.3 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

1.3 
1.3 

1.3 

2.5 

1.3 

5 

2.5 

1 

1 

1 

3.7 

26 

13.6 

3 

6 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

6 

3 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Clock    Credit  Clock    Credit 

Drawing 6          3  6          3 

tGraphic  Arts 3           1.5  3           1.5 

tPhotography 3          1.5  3           1.5 

Art  History  II 1111 

History  of  Fashion  and  Furniture.      1111 

Totals 32         17  32         17 

FOURTH   YEAR 

Fashion   Illustration    IV:   projects, 
workshop,    criticism;    including 

coordination  of  the  fashion  field  .      6           3  6           3 

Painting 6           3  6           3 

Accessories  Drawing 6           3  6           3 

Drawing 6           3  6           3 

Advanced    Fashion    Figure:    style 

development  (1954-55) '.  .    (3)        (1.5)  (3)        (1.5) 

tPhotography  (1954-55) (3)        (1.5)  (3)        (1.5) 

Advanced    Fashion    Figure:    style 

development  (1955-56) 6           3  6           3 

Art  Today 1            1  1            1 

Art  History  II  (1954-55) (1)        (1)  (1)        (1) 

Totals 31         16  31         16 

Four  Tear  Total  for  Diploma:  127.3  Semester  Credits 


*  Degree  candidates  are  required  to  take  additional  subjects  listed  on  page  79. 
\Courses  requiring  a  laboratory  Jee. 
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I  LLUSTR ATION 

Henry  C.  Pitz,  Director 

Illustrators  create  the  thousands  of  drawings  and  paintings  that  are  pub- 
lished each  day  to  go  with  the  printed  word.  Books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
advertisements,  posters,  packages,  pamphlets,  record  albums  and  an  enor- 
mous variety  of  other  printed  material  all  call  for  the  illustrator's  touch. 

The  illustrator's  job  is  to  put  on  paper  or  canvas  the  look  and  feel  of  the 
world  around  him.  Thus,  the  core  of  the  illustration  program  at  the  Museum 
School  is  drawing  and  painting.  Figure  drawing,  anatomy,  recording  and 
interpreting  nature  and  the  passing  scene — these  are  the  illustration  student's 
daily  task. 

In  addition  to  this,  illustrators  are  thoroughly  trained  in  typography,  print- 
ing, layout,  lettering  and  the  various  graphic  processes  by  which  their  work 
may  be  reproduced.  And  a  feature  of  growing  importance  in  the  illustration 
curriculum  is  training  in  photography,  which  has  become  a  key  tool  of  the 
illustrator  in  recent  years. 

It  is  this  concentrated  training  not  only  in  their  own  field  but  in  the  fields 
with  which  their  work  is  linked  that  builds  young  illustrators  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  the  complex  challenges  of  this  vast  and  highly  competitive  profession. 
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LLUSTRATION      'Diploma     Curriculum 


First  Semester      Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Clock    Credit     Clock    Credit 


FIRST  YEAR  TOTALS 

(see  page  14) 

SECOND  YEAR 

Illustration  I  la:  composition  and 

criticism 2.5 

Illustration  lib:  development.  .  .  .  2.5 
Anatomy  II:  structure,  form  and 

growth 5 

People  and  Backgrounds  II — 

Drawing  I  la  and  b 5 

Painting  Ha  and  b 5 

tGraphic  Arts 2.5 

Layout  and  Lettering 2.5 

Art  History  I 1 

Totals 26 

THIRD  YEAR 

Painting 6 

Experimental  Drawing  and 

Painting  (1954-55) (6) 

fPhotography  (1955-56) 6 

Experimental  Drawing  and 

Painting   (1955-56) — 

The  Passing  Scene  III 3 

Illustration  Illb:  development.  .  .  3 


17 


17 


1.3 

2.5 

1.3 

1.3 

2.5 

1.3 

2.5 

— 

— 

— 

5 

2.5 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

1.3 

2.5 

1.3 

1.3 

2.5 

1.3 

1 

1 

1 

13.7 

26 

13.7 

(3) 
3 

(6) 

(3) 

6 

3 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Clock    Credit  Clock    Credit 

People  and  Backgrounds  III 5  2.5  5  2.5 

Illustration  Ilia:  composition  and 

criticism 1  .5  1  .5 

fPhotography  (1954-55) (3)  (1.5)  (3)  (1.5) 

tGraphic  Arts  (1954-55) (3)  (1.5)  (3)  (1.5) 

"("Typographic  Design  Workshop 

(1955-56) 6  3  6  3 

Art  History  II 1  1  1  1 

Structure  and  Development  of 

American  Industry —  —  1  1 

Totals 31  16  32  17 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Painting 6  3  6  3 

People  and  Backgrounds  IV 6  3  6  3 

Structural  Drawing  and  Design  .  .      6  3  6  3 

Nature  Notations 3  1.5  3  1.5 

Illustration  IVb:  development.  .  .      3  1.5  3  1.5 

The  Passing  Scene  IV 3  1.5  3  1.5 

Illustration  IVa:  composition  and 

criticism 3  1.5  3  1.5 

Art  Today 1  1  1  1 

Art  History  II  (1954-55) (1)  (1)  (1)  (1) 

Totals 31  16  31  16 

Four  Tear  Total  for  Diploma:  726.4  Semester  Credits 


*  Degree  candidates  are  required  to  take  additional  subjects  listed  on  page  19. 
^Courses  requiring  a  laboratory  fee. 
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INDUSTRIAL      DESIGN 

Joseph  Carreiro,  Director 

Industrial  designers  work  with  industry  to  develop  manufactured  products 
and  the  facilities  that  turn  them  out.  They  design  products  ranging  from  can 
openers  and  desk  lamps  to  refrigerators  and  air  conditioning  units;  they  work 
with  engineers  in  designing  the  machines  that  make  these  products;  and  they 
often  design  the  workrooms,  cafeterias  and  parking  lots  of  the  workers  who 
run  the  machines. 

Part  artist,  part  architect  and  part  engineer,  industrial  designers  are 
trained  at  the  Museum  School  in  subjects  that,  on  the  one  hand,  stimulate 
the  imagination  (painting,  drawing  and  design  theory)  and  on  the  other  hand 
demand  a  good  deal  of  mental  discipline  (basic  science  and  engineering, 
architectural  coordination,  market  analysis). 

Industrial  designers  do  not  undergo  the  exhaustive  technical  training  of 
the  engineer,  but  they  must  learn  to  combine  their  creative  design  ability 
with  the  probing,  analytical  viewpoint  that  allows  them  to  talk  the  language 
of  the  engineers  and  industrialists  with  whom  they  work.  It  is  this  well- 
rounded  background  that  the  Museum  School  builds  in  young  men  and 
women  planning  to  enter  the  most  talked-about  of  new  design  fields. 


:;<; 


NDUSTRIAL     DESIGN     diploma    Curri 


culum 


First  Semester 
Hours 


Second  Semester 
Hours 


Clock    Credit     Clock    Credit 


FIRST  YEAR  TOTALS 

(see  page  14) 

SECOND  YEAR 

Design  Theory  II 2.5 

Visual  Techniques  II:  drafting, 

detailing,  projections 2.5 

Industrial  Design  II:  project 

development 5 

Painting 5 

fBasic  Science,  Engineering  and 

Workshop 5 

fMaterials,  Fabrication  Techniques 

and  Design  Analysis 5 

Art  History  I 1 

Growth  and  Form  in  Architecture     1 

Totals 27 

THIRD  YEAR 

■[Ceramics 3 

Design  Theory  III 3 

Experimental  Drawing  and 

Painting 6 

Industrial  Design  Ilia  and  b: 
project  development   (including 
architectural    coordination    and 
guest  critics) 12 


17 


2.5 


12 


17 


1.3 

2.5 

1.3 

1.3 

2.5 

1.3 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

2.5 


2.5 

5 

2.5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14.6 

27 

14.6 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

3 

6 

3 

First  Semester 

Hours 
Clock    Credit 
tProject  Development  Workshop 

(including  model  making) 6  3 

Art  History  II 1  1 

Structure  and  Development  of 

American  Industry —         — 

Totals 31 


FOURTH  YEAR 

[Project  Development  Workshop 

(including  model  making) 6 

Experimental  Drawing  and 

Painting  (1954-55) (6) 

Experimental  Drawing  and 

Painting  (1955-56) 3 

Design  Theory  IV  (1955-56) ....     3 

Industrial  Design  IVa  and  b: 
project  development  (including 
architectural  coordination  and 
guest  critics) 12 

Design  Coordination:  market 
research,  merchandising,  field 

trips 3 

[Photography 3 

Art  Today 1 

Art  History  II  (1954-55) (1) 

Totals 31 


16 


1.5 

1.5 


Second  Semester 

Hours 
Clock    Credit 


6 

(6) 

3 
3 

12 


1 

17 


3 

(3) 

1.5 
1.5 


1 

3 

1 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

1 

1 

1 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

15.5 

31 

15.5 

Four  Tear  Total  for  Diploma:  127.2  Semester  Credits 


*  Degree  candidates  are  required  to  take  additional  subjects  listed  on  page  19. 
f Courses  requiring  a  laboratory  fee. 
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NTERIOR      DESIGN 


George  Mason,  Director 


Interior  designers  plan  the  interiors  of  the  buildings  in  which  we  live  and 
work.  They  choose  the  color  schemes.  They  select  and  arrange  furniture, 
carpeting,  draperies,  wallpaper,  lighting  fixtures  and  architectural  details. 
And  they  plan  the  design,  production  and  marketing  of  these  products. 

Since  they  create  the  surroundings  in  which  people  spend  their  lives, 
interior  designers  must  have  not  only  a  strong  design  sense  and  substantial 
knowledge  of  how  home  furnishings  are  made  and  sold,  but  a  broad  under- 
standing of  human  beings  and  their  needs.  Thus,  interior  designers'  training 
includes  a  wide  selection  of  courses  in  design  theory  and  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  home  furnishings  (many  of  which  will  be  turned  out  in  the  School's 
workshops)  and  at  the  same  time  places  great  emphasis  on  classes  in  interior 
planning  and  architectural  coordination,  where  the  key  factor  is  one's  grasp 
of  human  psychology  and  how  men's  lives  are  affected  by  their  surroundings. 

With  this  highly  flexible  training,  interior  designers  graduating  from  the 
Museum  School  may  go  into  interior  design  offices,  furniture  design,  store 
planning  and  creative  positions  in  anv  of  the  scores  of  fields  related  to  the 
home  furnishings  industry. 
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INTERIOR       DESIGN     ^Diploma     Curricului 


First  Semester      Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Clock    Credit     Clock    Credit 


FIRST  YEAR  TOTALS 

(see  page  14) 

SECOND  YEAR 

Design  Theory  II 2.5 

Visual  Techniques  II:  drafting, 

detailing,  projections 2.5 

Interior  Design  II:  history, 

materials,  structure,  production 

methods 5 

Painting 5 

fBasic  Science,  Engineering  and 

Workshop 5 

fMaterials,  Fabrication  Techniques 

and  Design  Analysis 5 

Art  History  I 1 

Growth  and  Form  in  Architecture     1 
Totals 27 

THIRD  YEAR 

jCeramics 3 

Design  Theory  III 3 

Experimental  Drawing  and 

Painting 6 

Interior  Design  Ilia  and  b: 

project  development 12 


17 


2.5 


17 


1.3 

2.5 

1.3 

1.3 

2.5 

1.3 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

2.5 


2.5 

5 

2.5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4.6 

27 

14.6 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

3 

6 

3 

6 

12 

6 

First  Semester 

Hours 
Clock    Credit 

Second  Semester 

Hours 
Clock    Credit 

fProject  Development  Workshop  .  . 

6 

3 

6 

3 

Art  History  II 

1 

1 

1 

1 

History  of  Fashion  and  Furniture 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Structure  and  Development  of 
American  Industry 

1 

1 

Totals 

32 

17 

33 

18 

FOURTH  YEAR 

(6)       (3)        (6)       (3) 


fProject  Development  Workshop  .  . 
Experimental  Drawing  and 

Painting  (1954-55) 

Experimental  Drawing  and 

Painting  (1955-56) 3 

Design  Theory  IV  (1955-56) 3 

Interior  Design  IVa  and  b: 

project  development 12 

f  Graphic  Arts 3 

f  Photography 3 

Art  Today 1 

Art  History  II  (1954-55) (1) 

Totals 31 


Four  Tear  Total  for  Diploma:  730.2  Semester  Credits 


1.5 

3 

1.5 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

6 

12 

6 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

1 

1 

1 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

16 

31 

16 

*Degree  candidates  are  required  to  take  additional  subjects  listed  on  page    19. 
^Courses  requiring  a  laboratory  fee. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Sol  Mednick,  Director 


Offered  for  the  first  time  as  a  departmental  major,  photography  is  one  of 
the  fastest-growing  art  fields.  Photographs  appear  in  advertising,  magazines, 
newspapers,  books,  pamphlets  and  nearly  every  other  form  of  printed  mate- 
rial. In  addition  to  this,  photography  plays  an  outstanding  part  in  scientific 
research,  entertainment  (the  motion  picture  and  television  industries),  educa- 
tion, display  work,  personal  and  business  records,  portraiture  and  wall 
decoration. 

Like  illustrators,  photographers  are  concerned  primarily  with  recording 
and  interpreting  the  world  around  them.  Thus,  the  core  of  photographers' 
training  at  the  Museum  School  consists  of  drawing,  painting  and  design 
courses  planned  to  develop  the  acute  observation  that  is  at  the  heart  of  pho- 
tography. Building  on  this  core,  the  photography  program  moves  through  all 
the  techniques  and  the  subtleties  of  the  camera  art  and  darkroom  procedure. 

Having  developed  a  sufficiently  broad  background  in  their  fields,  photog- 
raphy students  may  then  specialize  in  particular  areas  of  interest.  Thus,  by 
the  final  stages  of  their  training,  they  are  in  a  position  to  move  into  challeng- 
ing careers  in  advertising  photography,  editorial  photography,  industrial 
photography  or  any  of  the  numerous  other  branches  of  a  vast  new  field. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY     *Diploma    Curricului 


First  Semester      Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Clock    Credit     Clock    Credit 


FIRST  YEAR  TOTALS 

(see  page  14) 

SECOND  YEAR 


17 


17 


Design  Theory  II 2.5       1.3        2.5       1.3 

("Ceramics 2.5       1.3        2.5       1.3 

("Photography  II:  project 

development 5  2.5        5  2.5 

Advertising  Design  for 

Photographers 5 

Drawing 5 

Painting 5 

Art  History  I 1 

Growth  and  Form  in  Architecture  1 

Totals 27 

THIRD  YEAR 

■(Typographic  Design  for 

Photographers 3  1.5        3  1.5 

Design  Theory  III 3  1.5        3  1.5 

Experimental  Drawing  and 

Painting 6  3  6  3 


2.5 

5 

2.5 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14.6 

27 

14.6 

First  Semester      Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Clock    Credit     Clock     Credit 

"("Photography  Ilia  and  b: 

project  development 12 

fGraphic  Arts 3 

■("Construction  Techniques  for 

Photographers 3 

Art  History  II 1 

History  of  Fashion  and  Furniture.      1 

Totals 32 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Painting 6 

Visual  Research 3 

Design  Theory  IV 3 

fPhotography  IVa  and  b: 

project  development 12 

Professional  Practice  and  Field 

Work 6 

Art  Today 1 

Totals 31 

Four  Tear  Total  for  Diploma:  129.2  Semester  Credits 


6 

12 

6 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

32 

17 

3 

6 

3 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

12 


3 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

31 

16 

*Degree  candidates  are  required  to  take  additional  subjects  listed  on  page    19. 
\Courses  requiring  a  laboratory  fee. 
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Hook  and  story  illustration  i  above  i  demand  excellent  drafts- 
manship, a  Hair  for  the  dramatic.  The  poster  (right)  is  an 
important  creative  challenge  for  the  advertising  designer. 
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1 1 


Woven  and  printed  fabrics  for  cl 
ing  and  homo  furnishings  demanc 
utmost  in  design  ability  and  t 
nical  skill  from  the  fabric  desig 


i4i 


i 
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Planning  the  interiors  of  homes  (left)  is  one 
of  the  many  tasks  of  the  interior  designer. 
Well  designed  objects  of  daily  use  (right  and 
below),  from  bottles  to  metalvvare,  are  among 
the  dimensional  designer's  varied  products. 
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Package  design  is  an  important 
problem  for  advertising,  dimen- 
sional and  industrial  designers. 


Even  so  common  a  tool  as  an 
electric  drill  is  an  important 
problem  in  structure  and  styl- 
ing  for  the  industrial  designer. 
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Architectural  problems  like  this  temporary  exhibition  structure  form 
part  of  the  training  of  interior,  industrial  and  dimensional  designers. 
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Clothing  and  accessories,  drawn  with  a  sure 
touch,  a  strikingly  individual  style  and  a  flair  for 
fashion  are  die  fashion  illustrator's  stoek-in-trade. 


)»--""*2 
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The    advertising    designer's    job    is    10    create-    a 
printed  page  that  combines  pictures  and  words  in  a 

way  lli. it  puis  across  a  message  sharply  and  clearly. 
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xperimental  problems  like  these  portable  sound  recorders  demand  the 
lost  of  the  industrial  designer's  engineering  ability  and  design  know-how. 
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ART      FOR      INDUSTRY:   The  Business   World's  Share 
in  the  Museum  School  Program 

The  artist  and  the  designer  are  figures  of  major  importance  on  the  Amer- 
ican business  scene.  Thousands  of  the  products  of  American  industry  are  born 
on  designers'  drawing  boards,  given  public  acceptance  by  advertising  which 
artists  have  designed  and  illustrated,  displayed  attractively  on  counters  and 
in  store  windows  conceived  by  artists,  sold  in  packages  first  created  in  design 
studios.  Thus,  businessmen  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  destinies  of  the  business  world  and  the  schools  which  train  these  artists 
and  designers  are  joined. 

Recognizing  the  Museum  School's  value  as  a  major  source  of  trained  art- 
ists and  designers,  leading  business  firms  have  participated  in  the  School's 
program,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  mould  and  encourage  the 
young  people  who  will  soon  make  important  contributions  to  the  business 
world.  And  recognizing  the  School  as  an  important  source  of  design  ideas  as 
well  as  personnel,  these  firms  have  turned  to  its  instructors  and  student  body 
for  very  specific  services. 

Projects    for  Business 

These  services  have  been  of  two  basic  types:  ideas  for  the  development 
and  improvement  of  products  and  top  level  training  programs  for  industry 
personnel  who  wish  to  broaden  their  professional  backgrounds. 

A  representative  project  of  the  first  type  is  the  current  design  develop- 
ment program  set  in  motion  by  a  grant  from  the  Rohm  and  Haas  Companv, 
manufacturers  of  Plexiglas.  Working  with  the  advice  and  criticism  of  Rohm 
and  Haas  executives,  several  hundred  Museum  School  students  devote  their 
class  hours  to  creating  new  methods  of  using  Plexiglas  in  outdoor  sign  and 
display  work.  The  purpose  of  the  project  is  not  to  develop  finished  designs 
lor  production — the  job  of  the  professional  design  office — but  to  chart  new 
directions  in  which  industry's  own  designers  might  move. 

A  noteworthy  project  of  the  second  type  was  the  organization  of  a  series 
of  conferences  on  design  for  sales  service  personnel  of  the  Textile  Fibers  Divi- 
sion ol  Du  Pont.  At  this  firm's  request  the  Museum  School  created  a  compre- 
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hensive  program  of  lectures,  discussions  and  demonstrations  and  invited  a 
dozen  famous  names  from  the  world  of  fashion  to  participate  in  a  series  of 
forums  carefully  planned  to  bring  into  sharp  focus  the  viewpoints  of  designers 
and  manufacturers.  Here  was  an  important  sign  of  the  times,  highlighting 
not  only  the  School's  value  to  the  businessman  as  a  source  of  ideas,  but  indus- 
try's growing  concern  with  professional  education  as  a  continuing  process  in 
which  such  institutions  as  the  Museum  School  will  play  an  increasingly 
important  role. 

Participation   by   Business 

Contributions  by  businessmen  to  the  Museum  School's  work  have  come 
from  many  directions.  Interest  in  the  Fashion  Design  Department,  for 
example,  ranged  from  Gimbel  Brothers'  offer  of  facilities  for  a  highly  success- 
ful showing  of  fashions  designed  and  modeled  by  students  to  contributions  to 
the  department's  permanent  collection  of  American  fabrics  by  such  firms  as 
Bates  and  Hafner.  The  formation  of  the  new  Division  of  Typographic  Design, 
to  cite  another  example,  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  interest 
and  assistance  of  the  printing  trades,  spearheaded  by  the  Beck  Engraving 
Company. 

Still  another  important  way  in  which  business  has  shared  in  the  Museum 
School's  work  is  shown  in  the  variety  of  classroom  projects  developed  each 
year  on  the  basis  of  suggestions  from  firms  of  all  kinds.  Knowing  that  first- 
hand contact  with  professional  problems  is  what  produces  the  skilled  artists 
and  designers  the  business  world  needs,  such  organizations  as  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America,  Yale  and  Towne,  the  Philco  Corporation  and  the  Con- 
tainer Corporation  of  America  outline  class  assignments  of  a  professional 
nature  and  offer  step-by-step  critical  advice. 

Each  year  the  list  of  firms  sharing  in  the  School's  work  grows,  as  business- 
men give  increasing  recognition  to  an  important  reservoir  of  personnel  and 
ideas  for  American  industry. 
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Coats  to  evening  wear  —  fashions  of  all  kinds  are 
designed  and  made  in  the  workrooms  of  the 
Museum  School's  Fashion  Design  Department. 


Museum  research  into  design  sources  (left)  is  a  stimu- 
lating experience  for  the  fashion  designer.  Here 
students  visiting  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  dis- 
cuss a  period  costume  in  the  Museum's  collection. 
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Marine  life,  pretty  girls,  mysterious  figures  in  shadowy  streets 
are  among  the  endless  subjects  of  the  illustrator,  who  is  trained, 
above   all.   as   an    acute   observer   of  the    world    around    him. 
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Outstanding  contemporary  furniture  (left)  is  designed  and  made  in  the  Museum 
School's  Interior  Design  Department.  Finished  models  of  their  designs  above) 
are    made    by    industrial    design    students    in    the    Museum    School's    workshops. 
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The  photography  student's  flexible  training  in  the  camera  craft  equips  him  to  direct  his  talents 
toward  fashion  work,  portraiture  or  any  one  of  a  score  of  other  areas  of  this  fast-developing  art. 
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An  original  approach  to  drawing  and  lettering  is  emphasized  in  Advertising  Design  classes. 


Art  Teacher  Education  students  actually  conduct  primary  and  second- 
ary school  classes  (above)  as  they  learn  to  teach  the  basic  art  subjects 
that  are  the  foundation  of  the  programs  offered  at  the  Museum  School. 
At  left,  a  pupil  in  one  of  these  classes  pins  her  day's  work  to  the  wall. 
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DIVISIONS 

The  Divisions  perform  an  all-important  function  as 
contributors  to  the  Freshman  Orientation  Year  and  to 
the  professional  programs  of  the  major  departments, 
but  they  do  not  themselves  offer  degrees  or  diplomas. 


DRAWING      AND      PAINTING 

Morris  Berd,  Director 

Paul  Froelich,  Associate  Director 

This  largest  of  the  School's  divisions  provides  the  foundation  courses  on 
which  each  department's  professional  program  is  built.  All  students  receive 
extended  training  in  drawing  and  painting  during  their  freshman  year  and 
in  the  succeeding  three  years.  The  subject  is  taught  both  as  an  independent 
experience  valuable  in  its  own  right,  and  as  an  experience  directly  related  to 
each  student's  career  field.  Thus,  a  drawing  and  painting  class  for  advertis- 
ing designers  will  be  conducted  quite  differently  from  such  a  class  for  fabric 
designers.  But  the  fundamental  value  of  the  school's  emphasis  on  a  firm 
grounding  in  drawing  and  painting  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  drawing 
and  painting  studios  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  artist  are  brought  into  play. 

Drawing  and  Painting  is  the  largest  of  the  six  divisions. 
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GRAPHIC      ARTS 

Benton  Spruance,  Director 

The  Division  of  Graphic  Arts,  like  the  Division  of  Drawing  and  Painting, 
is  geared  to  offer  the  student  an  enormous  variety  of  stimulating  creative 
experiences  that  will  bring  all  of  his  ability  into  play.  Working  in  excellently 
equipped  studios  and  in  every  important  graphic  medium — lithography, 
engraving  on  wood  and  metal,  woodcutting,  etching,  aquatint,  monotype, 
silk  screen  and  stencil — all  students  face  expressive  and  technical  problems 
that  will  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  their  professional  background, 
whatever  field  thev  may  enter. 

LIBERAL      ARTS 

Paul  W.  Partridge,  Jr.,  Director 

Courses  in  the  Division  of  Liberal  Arts  form  part  of  the  training  of  all 
students  at  the  Museum  School.  The  number  of  liberal  arts  courses  taken 
(see  pages  18  and  19)  determines  whether  the  student  is  to  receive  a  degree 
or  a  diploma,  but  whatever  program  may  be  chosen,  the  broad  cultural 
background  offered  by  this  division  is  essential  to  the  successful  artist  or 
designer.  It  is  this  division  which  is  responsible  for  making  articulate,  well- 
informed  men  and  women  of  the  Museum  School's  graduates. 

M  ETA  LS 

Richard  H.  Reinhardt,  Director 

For  both  art  and  industry,  the  Twentieth  Century  is  an  age  of  metals. 
The  purpose  of  the  Metals  Division  is  to  explore  this  all-important  material 
as  it  is  used  by  the  designer  for  industry  and  the  hand  craftsman.  Richly 
equipped  for  every  kind  of  hand  and  machine  work,  the  Metals  Division  con- 
tributes to  the  professional  programs  of  all  departments  that  include  design 
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in  three  dimensions  as  part  of  their  training.  Part-time  courses  in  jewelry  and 
silversmithing  are  also  offered.  A  limited  number  of  part-time  students  are 
accepted  in  this  division's  classes  (see  section  titled  "Part-time  Students"  in 
"General  Information"). 

CERAMICS 

William  D.  Parry,  Director 

Training  in  the  Ceramics  Division  forms  part  of  the  professional  program 
of  all  students  whose  work  involves  design  in  three  dimensions.  The  division's 
facilities  are  open  not  only  to  those  students  who  have  a  special  interest  in 
the  ceramics  field  (Dimensional  Design  majors,  in  particular)  but  to  indus- 
trial and  interior  designers,  Art  Teacher  Education  students,  fabric  designers 
and  the  raanv  others  who  will  benefit  from  the  experience  of  using  the  newly 
expanded  facilities  of  this  excellently  equipped  division.  A  limited  number 
of  part-time  students  are  accepted  in  this  division's  classes  (see  section  titled 
"Part-time  Students"  in  "General  Information"). 

TYPOGRAPHIC      DESIGN 

Edward  A.  Colker,  Director 
John  Anderson,  Associate  Director 

An  understanding  of  the  design  possibilities  and  the  technical  considera- 
tions of  type  and  printing  is  essential  in  many  key  careers  of  art  and  design. 
To  meet  the  need  for  training  in  this  complex  and  specialized  field,  this  divi- 
sion was  formed  this  year  with  the  cooperation  of  several  leading  typographic 
designers  and  leaders  in  the  printing  trades.  Working  in  the  School's  expanded 
typographic  workshop,  students  will  explore  the  design  characteristics  and 
application  of  the  wide  variety  of  types  that  may  be  used  on  the  printed  page, 
as  well  as  their  relation  to  printing  processes. 
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Figure  and  still-life  painting  —  traditional  a 
well  as  experimental — occupy  an  importan 
place    in    the    training    of  all    departments 
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I'Ih-  subilt-tics  of  lithography  and  tl 
other  mediums  of  the  printmaker  a 
probed  in  die  Division  of  Graphic   An 
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A  drawing  that  extracts  the  utmost  in  design,  texture,  line,  tone  and 
human  interest  from  the  figure  is  the  result  of  long  and  invaluable 
hours    in    the    studios    of  the    Division    of   Drawing    and    Painting. 
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The  woodcut  at  left,  from  the  work 
shops  of  the  Division  of  Graphic  Art! 
combines  strong  technique  with  a  deej 
understanding  of  the  art  of  earlier  time: 
gained  from  the  Museum  Schools  illus 
trated  lecture  courses  in  the  humanities 


The  Typographic  Design  Divisio! 
(right)  trains  designers  to  make  th 
most  of  the  rich  design  possibilities  c 
type  and  the  printer's  craft. 
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The  Division  of  Metals  introduces  the  designer  to  the 
uses  of  the  key  structural  material  of  this  century. 
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To  students  taking  advantage  of  the  richly 
equipped  Division  of  Ceramics,  clay  is  not 
merely  the  material  of  the  potter  but  a 
means  of  gaining  insight  into  the  com- 
plexities of  three-dimensional  design. 
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ILLUSTRATED      LECTURES 

To  grow  both  professionally  and  personally,  artists  and  designers  must  not 
only  be  trained  to  meet  the  specific  requirements  of  their  profession:  they 
must  be  well-rounded,  articulate  human  beings  with  a  broad  understanding 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  following  lecture  courses  are  designed  to  build 
this  understanding.  They  are  basic  for  both  the  degree  and  diploma  programs 
of  all  departments  and  are  required  as  indicated.  Those  asterisked  are  also 
open  to  members  of  the  Museum  Corporation:  arrangements  to  attend  must 
be  made  in  advance  by  writing  or  calling  the  School's  Information  Office. 


FOR  ALL  FIRST  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Simr)  of  Contemporary  Design 

Mondays — 3:15  to  4:15:  both  semesters 
Lectures  on  the  interrelationships  and 
career  possibilities  of  the  fields  taught 
at  the  School,  to  assist  students  in 
choosing  their  departmental  major. 
Lecturers:  All  department  and  division 
heads  and  selected  guest  artists,  critics 
and  consultants. 

Related  Arts 

Tuesdays  —  3:15  to  4:15;  both  semesters 
The  work  of  the  artist  and  designer  re- 
lated to  the  creative  problems  of  music 
and  literature. 
Lecturers:  LeRoy  Bavvden  and  Ralph 
Berkowitz 

Science  Survey 

Thursdays — 3:15  to  4:15;  both  semesters 
Lectures  on  the  scientist's  image  of  the 
universe,  presented  in  terms  of  the 
value  of  this  viewpoint  to  the  artist. 
Coordinated  with  the  Science  Work- 
shop. 
Lecturer:  John  Baxter 


FOR  SECOND  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Growth  and  Form  in  Architecture 

Thursdays — 3:15  to  4:15:  both  semesters 
For  Photography.  Industrial,  Interior 

and  Dimensional  Design  majors. 
Architecture  as  a  prime  example  of  the 

artist's  approach  to  structure,  function 

and  form. 
Lecturer:  Norman  Rice 

*Art  History  I 

Wednesdays  —  3:15  to  4:15:  both  semes- 
ters 
For  all  2nd  year  students 
Prehistoric  times  through  the  Renais- 
sance. 
Lecturers:  Section  I — Walter  Roth 

Section  II — Jean  Francksen 

FOR  THIRD  YEAR  STUDENTS 
*Art  History  II 

Mondays — 4:15  to  5:15;  both  semesters 

For  all  3rd  year  students 

The  Reformation  to  the  present. 

Lecturers:  Section  I — Walter  Roth 

Section  II  —  Benton  Spruance 
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*  History  of  Fashion  and  Furniture 

Tuesdays — 4:15  to  5:15;  both  semesters 
For  Illustration,  Art  Teacher  Education, 
Fashion  Illustration,  Fashion,  Fabric 
and  Interior  Design  majors. 
Earliest  times  to  the  present. 
Lecturer:  Helen  Stevenson  West 

Structure  and  Development  of  American  Industry 
Thursdays — 4:15  to  5:15;  2nd  semester 
For  Industrial,  Interior  and  Advertising 

Design  majors. 
An  analysis  of  the  geographic,  technical 
and  sociological  forces  determining 
the  growth  of  American  industry. 
Lecturers:  Frank  Weise  and  guests 

FOR  ALL  FOURTH  YEAR  STUDENTS 

*  Art  Today 

Tuesdays — 4:15  to  5:15;  both  semesters 
Contemporary  art,  music  and  literature: 
their  origins,  development  and  sig- 
nificance in  all  phases  of  modern  life. 
Lecturer:  John  Baxter 


FILM      SHOWINGS 

Distinguished  short  films  —  ranging  from 
screen  classics  to  art  and  experimental 
films — are  shown  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
at  12  noon  and  again  at  12:30  in  the  main 
floor  auditorium. 


RECORD     CONCERTS 

Record  concerts  of  classical  and  popular 
music  are  given  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  from  12  noon  to  1  p.m.  in  the  main 
floor  auditorium  and  in  the  sitting  room 
adjoining  the  exhibition  gallery. 


EXHIBITIONS 

ANNUAL 

Meet  Our  Instructors:  representative  work 
by  the  Museum  School  faculty. 
Monday,  March  7— Saturday,  March  26 

Student  Exhibition,  Part  I:  a  selection  of 
work  from  the  School's  fifteen  design 
departments  and  divisions. 
Monday,  April  4 — Saturday,  July  2 

Student  Exhibition,  Part  II:  a  comprehen- 
sive showing  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ments and  divisions  featured  on  a  lim- 
ited scale  in  Part  I. 

Friday,  June  3—  Saturday,  July  2  (see 
School  Calendar  for  further  details) 

IN  PREPARATION  (dates  to  be  an- 
nounced) 

Landmarks  of  Photography,  an  exhibition 
prepared  by  Beaumont  Newhall  of  the 
George  Eastman  House 

Eadweard  Muybridge:  work  by  a  pioneer 
American  photographer 

Paintings,  Drawings  and  Prints  by  Paul 
Froelich 

Made  in  America:  examples  of  mass- 
produced  good  design  selected  by  twenty 
famous  Americans 

Illustrations  for  Dante's  Divine  Comedy, 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present 

Photo-Graphics  by  A.  F.  Arnold:  a  new 
graphic  process  using  photographic  ma- 
terials 

Modern  Lighting  Fixtures  and  Fabrics 

MONTHLY  STUDENT  EXHIBITION 
Each  month  throughout  the  school  year, 
the  Student  Council  makes  its  selection  and 
presentation  of  the  finest  student  work 
done  that  month.  The  work  is  on  view  in 
the  main  floor  auditorium. 
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The  sixteen  members  of  the  Student  Council  are  the  leaders  and  the  spokesmen  of  the  student  bod 


STUDENT     ACTIVITIES 

Students  at  the  Museum  School  take  advantage  both  of  the  active  social 
and  cultural  life  at  the  School  itself  and  of  the  rich  resources  of  America's 
third  largest  city.  The  school  year  is  highlighted  by  dances,  parties,  recep- 
tions and  other  social  affairs — sponsored  by  the  School,  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  the  students  themselves — and  by  exhibitions,  conferences,  concerts, 
film  showings  and  other  cultural  events.  And  within  easy  reach  are  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  city's  most  active  theaters,  its  art  galleries  and  the  nationally  famous 
Academy  of  Music. 

The    Student    Council 

Working  with  the  School  administration  to  plan  many  of  these  student 
activities  is  the  Student  Council.  This  group  consists  of  sixteen  representatives 
of  the  student  body,  four  each  from  the  freshman,  sophomore,  junior  and 
senior  classes.  Elected  twice  yearly  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  Council 
members  are  drawn  from  a  list  of  candidates  half  of  whom  are  selected  from 
the  honor  students  on  the  Dean's  list,  the  other  half  from  the  student  body 
at  large.  The  Council  is  consulted  on  the  planning  and  the  execution  of  the 
many  administrative  policies  in  which  the  advice  of  the  student  body  is  needed. 

The    Student    Advisors 

The  representatives  of  the  School  administration  with  whom  the  Student 
Council  works  in  its  capacity  as  leaders  and  spokesmen  for  the  student  body 
are  the  Student  Advisors,  who  help  plan  student  affairs  and  act  as  the 
administration's  spokesmen  at  Council  meetings. 

An  equally  important  function  of  the  Advisors  is  to  be  helpful  in  solving 
the  many  problems  which  students  encounter  during  their  school  careers. 
Decisions  must  be  made  about  the  CHOICE  OF  A  MAJOR,  about  the  relative 
merits  of  the  DEGREE  AND  DIPLOMA  CURRICULA,  about  HOUSING  and 
about  where  and  how  to  find  PART-TIME  JOBS  The  Advisors  are  always 
available  to  help  Museum  School  students  make  these  decisions. 
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ENROLLMENT  PROCEDURE  FOR  FRESHMEN 

BASIC   ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS  :   applicants  must   be  at  least 
sixteen  years  old  and  have  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent. 

Step  1 :  An  Application  for  Admission  must  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of 

Application,     Admissions,  filled  out  and  returned  with  an  Application  Fee  of  $5.00.  (This 
Part  One     amount  is  payable  by  all  students  applying  after  September  1,  1954.) 

Step  2:  When  the  above  form  and  the  $5.00  fee  are  received,  the  student  is  mailed 

Application,      Part  Two  of  the  Application  for  Admission.  This  form  is  to  be  given  to  the 
Part  Two     applicant's  secondary  school,  which  will  fill  it  out  and  return  it  to  the 
Admissions  Office. 


Step  3:  At  the  time  that  Part  II  of  the  application  form  is  mailed,  the  applicant 

Portfolio     is  scheduled  for  a  personal  interview  with  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  is 
and  Interview     asked  to  submit  a  portfolio  of  art  work  for  evaluation. 

Step  4:  Accepted  applicants  receive  a  Certificate  of  Admission  and  then  pay  a 

Matriculation  Matriculation  Fee  of  $10.00.  Due  before  registration  for  the  applicant's  first 
year  in  school,  this  fee  is  paid  only  once  during  the  student's  school  career. 
Neither  this  nor  the  Application  Fee  is  returnable  and  neither  will  be  con- 
sidered advance  credit  toward  tuition  payments. 

Step  5:  Accepted  applicants  must  (a)  register  in  person  (b)  complete  class  rosters 

Registration      and  all  other  forms  (c)  pay  tuition  and  all  incidental  fees  during  the  periods 
and  Payment      set  aside  for  this  purpose  in  the  School  Calendar  (see  pages  94  and  95). 


FEES     FOR     FRESHMEN     YEAR:     First    Semester 

DIPLOMA  CANDIDATES 

Basic  Tuition $225.00 

Laboratory  fees  for  Design  in  Three  Dimensions  (half  day),  Graphics  (half  day), 

and  Science  Workshop  (half  day)  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  half  day  per  semester         7.50 

Locker  fee  for  the  year 3.00 

Library  fee  for  the  year 5.00 

Total $240.50 

DEGREE  CANDIDATES 

Basic  Tuition $225.00 

Additional  charge  for  degree  subjects  (see  pages  18-19)  at  the  rate  of  $12  per 

semester  credit 48.00 

Laboratory  fees  for  Design  in  Three  Dimensions  (half  day),  Graphics  (half  day), 

and  Science  Workshop  (half  day)  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  half  day  per  semester         7.50 

Locker  fee  for  the  year 3.00 

Library  fee  for  the  year 5.00 

Total $288.50 

FEES     FOR     FRESHMEN     YEAR:     Second   Semester 

DIPLOMA  CANDIDATES 

Basic  Tuition $225.00 

Laboratory  fees  for  Design  in  Three  Dimensions  (half  day),  Graphics  (half  day), 

and  Science  Workshop  (half  day)  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  half  day  per  semester         7.50 

Total $232.50 

DEGREE  CANDIDATES 

Basic  Tuition $225.00 

Additional  charge  for  degree  subjects  (see  pages  18-19)  at  the  rate  of  $12  per 

semester  credit 48.00 

Laboratory  fees  for  Design  in  Three  Dimensions  (half  day),  Graphics  (half  day), 

and  Science  Workshop  (half  day)  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  half  day  per  semester         7.50 

Total $280.50 
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TUITION      AND      FEES 

Application  Fee,  to  be  enclosed  when  Application   lor  Admission,   Part  I,  is 

submitted  (see  page  82) 5    5.00* 

Matriculation  Fee,  due  before  registration  for  first  year  of  classes  (see  page  82)     10.00 

Basic  Tuition  Per  Semester  for  all  full  time  day  students,  payable  at  registration 

for  fall  and  spring  semesters 225.00 

Additional  Charges  for  Degree  Work  are  $12  per  semester  credit  for  all 
degree  courses  listed  on  page  19.  The  Average  Cost  for  Degree  Courses 
Per  Semester  (in  addition  to  the  basic  tuition  of  $225)  is  approximately.  .      60.00 

Laboratory  Fee  per  half  day  per  semester 2.50 

Courses  Requiring  Laboratory  Fees: 

Basic  Science  and  Engineering  School  Arts  and  Crafts,  Woodshop  and 

Ceramics  Industrial  Design  Workshop  (including 

Design  Analysis  woodshop)  for  Art  Teacher  Education 

Design  in  Three  Dimensions  for  students 

Freshmen  Science  Workshop 

Graphic  Arts  Typographic  Design 

Materials  and  Fabrication  Techniques  All  Dimensional  Design  courses 

Metals  (including  jewelry  and  All  Fabric  Design  courses 

silversmithing)  All  Photography  courses 
Project  Development  Workshop 

Locker  Fee 3.00 

Library  Fee 5.00 

Late  Registration  Fee,  for  registration  after  stated  period  (see  School  Calendar 

on  pages  94-95) 5.00 

Re-Examination   Fee,  for  privilege  of  making  up  examinations  and  project 

evaluations  missed per  examination      5.00 

Graduation  Fee,  payable  during  rostering  period  before  student's  final  semester 

at  school  (see  School  Calendar  on  pages  94-95) 10.00 

Studio  Courses  Repeated  Due  to  Failure  must  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $32 
per  half  day  per  semester.  See  the  section  titled  "Grade  of  F"  in  "General 
Information." 

Liberal  Arts  \\n  Lecture  Courses  Repeated  Due  to  Failure  must  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  $12  per  semester  credit.  See  the  section  titled  "Grade  of 
F"  in  "General  Information." 

*  Effective  September  1 .  1954 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 

FIRST  YEAR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Twenty  half  tuition  scholarships  are  made  available  each  year  to  entering  freshmen 
who  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  need  and  merit.  Covering  half  the  basic  diploma  tuition, 
each  scholarship  totals  $225.  Ten  of  these  First  Year  Scholarships  are  offered  to  residents 
of  Pennsylvania  and  ten  to  students  residing  outside  of  Pennsylvania  but  within  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  2ND,  3RD  AND  4TH  YEAR  STUDENTS 

A  limited  number  of  partial  tuition  scholarships  are  available  to  students  who  have 
spent  at  least  one  year  (two  semesters)  at  the  Museum  School  and  whose  scholastic  rec- 
ord and  personal  needs  justify  such  aid. 

HOW  TO  APPLY  FOR  A  SCHOLARSHIP 

Candidates  for  First  Year  Scholarships  must  first  complete  and  return  an  application 
for  admission,  as  outlined  on  Page  82.  This  should  be  submitted  with  a  note  requesting 
details  on  scholarship  requirements  and  application  procedures.  This  material  will  be 
forwarded  as  soon  as  the  application  for  admission  has  been  processed. 

Candidates  for  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Year  Scholarships  must  obtain  the  necessary  appli- 
cation forms  from  the  School's  Information  Office.  These  are  to  be  completed  and  filed 
in  the  Office  of  the  Dean.  Only  students  whose  grades  average  B  or  better  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

All  scholarship  applications  and  related  material  must  be  on  file  no  later  than  April 
30.  Notification  of  the  School's  decisions  will  be  made  to  all  applicants  by  June  30. 

The  School's  Scholarship  Program  is  made  possible  through  accumulated  bequests 
and  gifts  from  the  following  individuals  and  organizations: 


Alumni  Association  of  the  Philadelphia 

Museum  School  of  Art 
Chapman  Biddle 
Class  of  1954 
James  H.  Cresson 
Robert  P.  De  Silver 
Edward  Tomkin  Dobbins 
William  H.  Ely 
Clayton  French 
Elizabeth  Duane  Gillespie 
Samuel  E.  Goldberg 
Emily  Leland  Harrison 
John  Harrison 
Thomas  Skelton  Harrison 


M.  Theresa  Keehmle 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland 
Frank  Hamilton  Magee 
Georgia  B.  Mcllhenny 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mcllhenny 
Charles  V.  Neuman 
Aspasia  E.  Ramborger 
Annie  E.  Sinnott 
The  Sparks  Company 
Joseph  E.  Temple 
William  Weightman,  Jr. 
Rynear  Williams,  Jr. 
WFLN  Radio  Station 
Yale  and  Towne 
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AWARDS 

STUDENT  PRIZES 

Each  June  at  Commencement  some  sixty  prizes  are  awarded  both  to  graduating 
seniors  and  students  in  the  freshman,  sophomore  and  junior  classes.  Each  department 
and  division  singles  out  those  students  who  have  done  outstanding  work  in  its  classrooms. 
In  addition  to  these  awards,  honors  for  outstanding  service  are  conferred  upon  the  senior 
boy  and  girl  who  have  made  the  largest  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  School  during 
their  four  years;  Faculty  Achievement  Awards  are  presented  to  the  two  freshmen,  soph- 
omores, juniors  and  seniors  who  have  shown  the  greatest  personal  growth  during  the 
school  year;  and  special  awards  are  presented  by  various  organizations  and  individuals 
in  such  subjects  as  drawing,  graphics,  watercolor,  fashion  design  and  industrial  design. 
The  awards  are  made  possible  by  contributions  from  the  Philadelphia  Museum  School 
of  Art  and  the  following  endowments,  memorials,  organizations  and  individuals: 

Alumni  Association  of  the  Philadelphia  Raymond  H.  Hollis  Memorial  Award 

Museum  School  of  Art  J.  Labe,  Jr.  Memorial  Award 

Associate  Committee  of  Women  Henry  Perry  Leland  Fund 

Baugh-Barber  Fund  Mrs.  Thornton  Oaklev 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Berwind,  Jr.  Philadelphia  Art  Directors'  Club 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  Sorority  Philadelphia  Chapter,  Industrial 
Emma  S.  Crozier  Fund  Designers'  Institute 

Samuel  E.  Goldberg  Elizabeth  B.  Roberts  Fund 

Frederick  Graff  Fund  Annie  E.  Sinnott  Fund 
T.  B.  Hagstoz  and  Son 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM  SCHOOL  OF  ART  DESIGN  AWARD 

Each  year,  at  Commencement,  the  Museum  School  presents  a  svmbolic  cluster  of 
gold  stars  to  the  artist-designer  who,  during  the  past  year,  has  through  his  work  done 
the  most  to  broaden  public  acceptance  of  good  design  as  it  relates  to  contemporary  life. 
Honored  in  June  1954 — the  first  time  the  award  was  made — was  the  widelv  influential 
interior  designer  Paul  McCobb. 
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GENERAL     INFORMATION 

DAYS  AND  HOURS  OF  ATTENDANCE 

Classes  are  held  at  the  Museum  School  Monday  through  Saturday.  Most  students' 
class  schedules  are  based  on  a  five-day  week,  but  in  the  cases  of  some  students  the  week 
necessarily  carries  into  Saturday.  Workshop  classes  begin  at  9  each  morning,  ending  at 
3  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  at  4  for  juniors  and  seniors.  Certain  liberal  arts  courses 
continue  until  a  later  hour.  Saturday  classes  for  September  freshmen  end  at  1 1 : 30;  those 
for  freshmen  entering  in  February  end  at  3:30. 

ATTENDANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Regular  attendance  is  required  in  all  classes.  No  more  than  three  (3)  absences  are 
permitted  in  any  course  during  any  one  semester.  These  are  for  emergencies  only  and 
do  not  require  medical  certification.  Each  lateness  to  class  will  be  recorded  as  one  fourth 
(Vi)  of  an  absence.  Students  who  miss  class  time  because  of  lateness  or  absence  must 
complete  all  course  requirements. 

More  than  three  (3)  absences  during  a  semester,  for  any  reason  whatever,  will  lower 
the  course  grade  as  follows:  over  three  (3)  but  no  more  than  four  (4)  absences  reduce 
the  grade  one  level,  from  A  to  B,  for  example;  over  four  (4)  but  no  more  than  five  (5) 
reduce  the  grade  two  levels,  as  from  A  to  C.  Over  five  (5)  absences  will  result  in  a  failing 
grade  of  F. 

MEDICAL  REQUIREMENT 

All  applicants  are  required  by  State  Law  to  submit  a  Certificate  of  Vaccination  to 
be  retained  by  the  School  while  the  student  is  in  attendance.  Applicants  hoping  to  enter 
the  School  in  the  year  1955-56  will  be  required  to  submit  a  confidential  medical  report 
filled  out  by  their  family  doctor  on  a  form  obtained  at  the  Admissions  Office. 

DEGREE  AND  DIPLOMA  REQUIREMENTS 

Degrees  and  diplomas  are  awarded  after  the  satisfactory  completion  of  no  fewer  than 
four  years'  work.  Students  who  entered  the  School  with  advanced  standing  based  on 
credit  from  another  institution  are  awarded  degrees  or  diplomas  only  after  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  no  fewer  than  two  years  of  full-time  work  in  one  of  the  ten  major  depart- 
ments. A  four  year  average  of  C  is  the  minimum  requirement  for  degree  or  diploma 
graduation. 

Degree  and  diploma  candidates  must  complete  an  Application  for  Graduation,  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  Liberal  Arts,  during  the  rostering  period  preceding 
registration  for  their  final  semester  at  the  Museum  School.  Students  failing  to  meet  this 
requirement  will  not  be  graduated. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  wish  to  transfer  from  other  colleges  and  enter  the  Museum  School  with 
advanced  standing  must  submit  the  necessary  application  forms,  scholastic  records  and 


portfolio  of  art  work  to  the  Admissions  Office  (as  outlined  in  the  section  titled  "Enroll- 
ment Procedure  for  Freshmen"'),  which  will  determine  the  level — freshmen,  sophomore, 
junior  or  senior — at  which  the  student  is  equipped  to  begin  work. 

PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

A  part-time  student  is  anyone  who  is  not  carrying  a  full-time  program  of  30  hours 
per  week  in  the  day  school.  Part-time  students  may  register  only  for  the  following  two 
workshop  courses:  Ceramics  and  Metals  (including  jewelry  and  silversmithing).  Arrange- 
ments to  attend  these  classes  must  be  made  with  the  directors  of  the  divisions  in  which 
they  are  given.  Part-time  students  may  also  register  for  any  of  the  liberal  arts  courses 
listed  on  page  19,  provided  that  places  are  still  open  for  additional  students;  arrange- 
ments to  attend  these  classes  must  be  made  with  the  Division  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Tuition  for  workshop  courses  taken  on  a  part-time  basis  is  $32  per  half  dav  per 
semester,  plus  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5  per  half  day  per  semester.  Tuition  for  liberal  arts 
courses  taken  on  a  part-time  basis  is  $12  per  semester  credit.  Lockers  are  available,  if 
needed,  at  the  standard  fee  of  $3. 

Students  wishing  credit  for  part-time  work  should  inform  the  School  of  this  at  the 
time  of  registration. 

PAYMENTS 

Checks  and  money  orders  are  to  be  made  payable  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
School  of  Art. 

COURSE  CHANGES 

No  course  change  will  be  allowed  after  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  either  semester. 
Sessions  missed  due  to  such  a  change  will  be  considered  as  absences.  A  failing  grade  will 
be  recorded  for  courses  dropped  after  the  third  week. 

WITHDRAWAL  PROCEDURE 

In  the  event  that  a  student  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  School,  he  must  fill  out  an 
official  Withdrawal  Form  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  Student  Advisors.  Only  after  this 
form  has  been  certified  by  the  Registrar  and  approved  by  the  Dean  is  the  student's 
withdrawal  completed. 

REFUNDS  AFTER  WITHDRAWAL 

Day  School  refunds  authorized  for  cause  when  withdrawal  has  been  completed  (see 
above)  will  be  calculated  as  follows: 

Students  in  attendance  two  weeks  or  less 80% 

Between  two  and  three  weeks 60% 

Between  three  and  four  weeks 40% 

Between  four  and  five  weeks 20%- 

After  five  weeks 09? 
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rade 

Interpretation 

Grade  point  credit 

Grade 

A 

excellent 

3 

D 

B 

good 

2 

E 

C 

fair 

1 

F 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

Grades  are  recorded  at  the  end  of  each  semester's  work  and  are  mailed  to  the  stu- 
dents. The  grading  system  is  as  follows: 

Interpretation  Grade  point  credit 

poor  but  passing        0 
incomplete  0 

failing  — 1 

GRADE  OF  E 

Note  that  an  E  carries  no  grade  point  credit  and  that  if  and  when  it  is  finally  replaced 
by  a  passing  mark  the  grade  point  average  is  not  altered.  Grade  point  averages  are  com- 
puted at  the  close  of  each  semester  and  are  not  subject  to  change.  It  is  important  to  keep 
this  fact  in  mind,  since  a  grade  of  E  may  seriously  affect  a  student's  eligibility  for  scholar- 
ship aid,  as  well  as  his  class  rank  as  filed  with  his  draft  board. 

The  grade  of  E  received  in  any  subject  at  the  end  of  the  Fall  semester  must  be  removed 
by  March  1  of  the  Spring  semester.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  procure  the  correct 
printed  form  in  the  Information  Office  and  present  it  to  the  instructor.  After  the  instructor 
has  entered  the  title  of  the  course,  the  final  grade,  and  dated  and  signed  the  form,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  return  the  signed  form  to  the  Dean's  secretary  after 
payment  of  the  $5  re-evaluation  fee  to  the  Registrar. 

A  grade  of  E  received  at  the  end  of  the  Spring  semester  must  be  removed  prior  to  November 
1  in  the  Fall  semester.  It  is  again  the  student's  responsibility  to  procure  the  printed  form 
at  the  Information  Office,  have  the  instructor  enter  the  necessary  date,  pay  the  $5  re- 
evaluation  fee  to  the  Registrar,  then  return  the  form  to  the  secretary  of  the  Dean. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  above  regulations  will  automatically  result  in  the  grade 
of  E  being  made  a  grade  of  F. 

GRADE  OF  F 

A  grade  of  F  received  at  the  end  of  either  semester  requires  the  re-rostering  of  that 
subject  or  its  equivalent,  with  the  approval  of  the  Student  Advisors.  An  additional  course 
fee  is  payable  upon  registering  for  a  repeat  course  resulting  from  a  failure.  The  fee  for  a 
lecture  course  is  $12  per  semester  credit;  for  a  2lh  or  3  hour  workshop  course,  $32  per 
semester,  plus  the  necessary  laboratory  fees,  if  any;  and  for  equivalent  courses  not  part 
of  the  day  school  program,  in  the  evening  school  or  on  Saturday  mornings,  the  standard 
rates  required  in  that  particular  division  of  the  School. 

COST  OF  MATERIALS 

The  approximate  cost  of  materials  for  the  freshman  year  is  $95.  The  cost  for  other 
years  varies  with  the  student's  individual  course  schedule. 
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LIBRARY 

The  School  Library  is  open  daily  from  8:45  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday. 

CAFETERIA 

The  School  Cafeteria  is  open  daily  from  11:30  to  1:00,  Monday  through  Friday. 

DEAN'S  LIST 

Students  who  maintain  an  average  of  B  or  better  qualify  for  inclusion  in  the  Dean's 
list,  published  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

STUDENT  WORK 

The  School  reserves  the  right  to  retain  one  example  of  each  student's  work  each 
semester,  to  be  added  to  the  Permanent  Collection  of  Student  Art  for  national  exhibit. 

FIRE  REGULATIONS 

Students  are  permitted  to  smoke  only  in  the  School  Cafeteria.  Fire  regulations  pro- 
hibit smoking  in  any  other  part  of  the  building.  This  ruling  is  strictly  enforced.  Fire  drill 
regulations  are  posted  throughout  the  building  at  all  times. 

VETERANS 

The  Museum  School  is  approved  for  veterans. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  SCHOLARSHIPS  (See  page  85  for  School  Scholarships) 
The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Public  Education  awards  a  number  of  four  year  tuition 
scholarships  to  graduates  of  all  city  high  schools  and  vocational  schools.  Applications  for 
these  scholarships  should  be  addressed  to  the  principals  of  these  schools,  on  whose 
recommendations  the  Board  of  Education  bases  its  award. 

FEBRUARY  FRESHMEN 

Freshmen  entering  in  February,  like  all  other  students,  are  required  to  complete  eight 
full  semesters  of  work  to  qualify  for  graduation.  They  are  not  permitted  to  take  any  degree 
courses  during  the  first  semester,  but  may  begin  these  courses  the  following  fall.  Their 
tuition  for  the  first  semester  is  as  follows: 

Basic  Tuition $225.00 

Laboratory  fees  for  Design  in  Three  Dimensions  (one  full  day),  Graphics  (half 
day)  and  Science  Workshop  (half  day)  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  half  day 

per  semester 10.00 

Locker  fee  for  the  semester 3.00 

Library  fee  for  the  semester 5.00 

Total $243.00 
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EVENING     AND     SATURDAY      MORNING 
CLASSES      FOR     ADULTS 

A  wide  selection  of  evening  and  Saturday  morning  classes  for  adults — 
amateurs,  professionals  and  professionals-to-be — is  offered  each  year  from 
October  through  March. 

Held  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  from  7  to  10  and  Saturday  morn- 
ings from  9  to  12.  these  classes  meet  for  20  weekly  sessions.  Subjects  taught 
include  painting  and  drawing,  graphics,  sculpture,  ceramics,  jewelry  and  sil- 
versmithing,  interior  design,  advertising  design,  industrial  design,  fabric  design 
and  photography. 

A  separate  publication  on  the  1954-1955  classes — which  will  be  held  from 
Tuesday-  October  12  through  Saturday,  March  19 — is  available  on  request. 
Fees  for  these  classes  are  as  follows: 

$50.00  for  all  20  session  courses. 
30.00  for  10  session  units  of  any  20  session  course. 
90.00  for  any  two  20  session  evening  courses. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $6.00  for  20  sessions  is  charged  in  certain  classes  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  work  requires  such  a  payment.  The  laboratory  fee 
for  10  sessions  of  a  20  session  course  is  $3.50.  Those  who  require  lockers  pay 
a  standard  fee  of  $3.00. 

Students  may  receive  degree  or  diploma  credit  for  evening  and  Saturday 
courses.  The  Philadelphia  Public  Schools  and  many  other  school  systems 
grant  in-service  credit  to  teachers  successfully  completing  these  courses. 

SATURDAY      MORNING     CLASSES 
FOR     YOUNG     PEOPLE 

Also  running  from  October  through  March  are  the  Museum  School's 
Saturday  Morning  Classes  for  Young  People.  Meeting  Saturdays  from  9  to 
noon,  these  classes  introduce  the  practice  and  the  appreciation  of  art  to  stu- 
dents of  primary  and  secondary  school  age. 

The  1954-1955  Young  People's  Classes  will  be  held  from  October  16 
through  March  19.  Tuition  for  twenty  sessions  is  $25.  A  complete  descriptive 
folder  is  available  on  request. 
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PHILADELPHIA      MUSEUM      OF      ART 


OFFICERS 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

George  D.  Widener 

President 

R.  Sturgis  Ingersoll 

Vice-President 

Sydney  E.  Martin 


Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Julius  Zieget 
Assistant  Secretary  and 
Assistant  Treasurer 
Willard  P.  Graham 


Dean  of  the  School 
E.  M.  Benson 
Director  of  the  Museum 
Fiske  Kimball 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Ex  OJficiis 


John  S.  Fine 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 


Joseph  S.  Clark.  Jr. 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia 


James  A.  Finnegan 

President  of  Philadelphia  City  Council 

Charles  I.  Thompson 

President  of  Fan  mount  Park  Commission 


elected  by  Tin:  members 


Edward  G.  Budd.Jr. 
Aaron  E.  Carpenter 
George  B.  Clothier 
Charles  T.  Coiner 
Jay  Cooke 
Chester  Dak- 
Frederic  D.  Garman 


R.  Sturgis  Ingersoll 

Mrs.  Stuart  F.  Louchheim 

Sydney  E.  Martin 

Arthur  E.  Pew.  Jr. 

Philip  Price 

E  S.  Ravdin 

Mrs.  Russell  Richardson 


LessingJ.  Rosenwald 
Floyd  T.  Starr 
Mrs.  J.  Stogdell  Stokes 
George  F.  Tyler,  Jr. 
George  D.  Widener 
Mrs.  John  Wintersteen 
Morns  Wolf 


BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  MUSEUM 

Chairman 

R.  Sturgis  Ingersoll 

Cummins  Catherwood 

Mrs.  Rodolphe  de  Schauensee 

Fitz  Eugene  Dixon,  Jr. 

Henry  F.  du  Pont 

Da\  id  Gwinn 

Walter  M.  Jeffords 

Morton  Jenks 

Mrs.  John  Frederick  Lewis 


Mrs.  H.  Gates  Lloyd 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Lloyd 
Graeme  Lorimer 
Wright  S.  Ludington 
John  H.  McFadden.  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  McLean 
Mrs.  William  R.  Mercer 
James  Alan  Montgomery.  Jr. 
Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Morris 


LessingJ.  Rosenwald 
Lawrence  M.  C.  Smith 
Louis  E.  Stern 
Carroll  S.  Tyson 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Tyson 
Irying  Horace  Vogel 
George  D.  Widener 
Mrs.  George  D.  Widener 
Mrs.  John  Wintersteen 


COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Floyd  T.  Starr,  Chairman 

Donald  F.  Bishop  R.  Sturgis  Ingersoll.  ex  offici 

Jay  Cooke  William  Fulton  Kurtz 


George  D.  Widener,  ex  officio 
Morris  Wolf 
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BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  MUSEUM  SCHOOL 


Charles  T.  Coiner,  Chairman 

Max  Banzhaf 

George  D.  Beck 

Victor  d'Amico 

Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Eastwick 

Mrs.  Albert  M.  Greenfield 

Larrv  F.  Hardv 


Richard  B.  Herman 

R.  Sturgis  Ingersoll,  ex-ojficio 

Egbert  Jacobson 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Lloyd 

Walter  Biddle  Saul 

Joanne  Seybold 


Hope  Skillman 
Harold  Van  Doren 
Dr.  Michael  Watter 
Mrs.  Thomas  Raeburn  White- 
George  D.  Widener,  ex  officio 
Mrs.  John  Wintersteen 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SAMUEL  S.  FLEISHER  ART  MEMORIAL 

George  B.  Clothier,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Gideon  Boericke  Mrs.  Stuart  F.  Louchheim  Benton  Spruance 

Frederic  D.  Garman  Sydney  E.  Martin  Clinton  S.  Stiefel 

R.  Sturgis  Ingersoll,  ex  officio  Earl  B.  Milliette  George  D.  Widener,  ex  officio 


ASSOCIATE  COMMITTEE  OF  WOMEN 

President 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Lloyd 

Vice-Presidents 

Mrs.  King  Baird  Corresponding  Secretary 

Mrs.  Bertram  Lippincott  Mrs.  Pierce  Archer 


Recording  Secretary 
Mrs.  H.  Lea  Hudson 


Treasurer 

Mrs.  George  B.  Junkin 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Jeanes 

Honorary  Vice-President 

Miss  Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 


MEMBERS 

Mrs.  J.  Deaver  Alexander 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Berwind.  Jr. 
Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle 
Mrs.  Richard  C.  Bond 
Mrs.  George  S.  G.  Cavendish 
Mrs.  J.  Hamilton  Cheston 
Mrs.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  3rd 
Mrs.  Russell  Duane 
Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Eastwick 
Mrs.  F.  Woodson  Hancock 
Mrs.  John  Harrison,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Hart  Mrs. 

Mrs.  J.  Bertram  Hervey  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Hutchinson  Mrs. 

Mrs.  R.  Sturgis  Ingersoll  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Janney  Mrs. 

Mrs.  John  Story  Jenks  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Richard  W.  Lloyd  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Henry  Lyne  Mrs. 

Mrs.  W.  Logan  MacCoy  Mrs. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Machold  Mrs. 


Staunton  B.  Peck 

J.  Howard  Pew 

Alfred  Coxe  Prime 

Benjamin  Rush 

Benjamin  Rush,  Jr. 

C.  Shillard-Smith 

William  T.  Tonner 

Joseph  B.  Townsend,  Jr. 

John  Wintersteen 

Edgar  Wright  Baird,  Honorary 
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SCHOOL     CALENDAR:      1954  —  1955 

FALL  SEMESTER 

Monday,  September  20,  1954 — Saturday,  January  29,  1955. 

Freshman  Registration — Monday,  September  13,  1954.  Degree  candidates  must  consult 
with  the  Director  of  Liberal  Arts  before  filling  out  their  basic  freshman  roster  forms. 

Registration  for  2nd,  3rd,  4th  Year  Students — Tuesday,  September  14  and  Wednesday, 
September  15,  1954:  9  a.m.  to  noon,  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  All  degree  candidates  (includ- 
ing Art  Teacher  Education  students)  as  well  as  students  who  have  incompletes  (the 
grade  of  E)  or  failures  (the  grade  of  F)  must  consult  with  the  Director  of  Liberal  Arts 
before  filling  out  their  roster  forms. 

Late  Registration  Period — Thursday,  September  16,  Friday,  September  17  and  Tues- 
day, September  21  through  noon  Saturday,  October  9,  1954.  Late  registration  fee 
required  as  noted  on  page  84. 

No  Registration — Saturday,  September  18,  Monday,  September  20  or  after  12  noon 
Saturday,  October  9,  1954. 

First  Day  of  Classes — Monday,  September  20,  1954. 

Last  Day  for  Removal  of  E  (Incomplete)  Grade  received  in  Spring  Semester  1954 — 
Monday,  November  1,  1954.  See  section  titled  "Grade  of  E"  in  "General  Infor- 
mation." 

Thanksgiving  Vacation — Monday,  November  22  through  Saturday,  November  27, 
1954. 

Rostering  for  Spring  Semester — Monday,  December  13  through  Saturday,  December 
18,  1954.  Classes  are  held  on  these  days.  Applications  for  Graduation  are  due  at  this 
time  (see  "General  Information — Degree  and  Diploma  Requirements"). 

Winter  Vacation — Wednesday,  December  22,  1954,  through  Saturday,  January  1,  1955. 

Registration  for  Spring  Semester  for  current  and  newly  admitted  students  (February 
freshmen   and  students  with   advanced  standing)  —  Monday,  January  24   through 
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Saturday,  January  29,  1955,  during  the  hours  of  9  to  12  and   1   to  4  on  weekdays 
and  9  to  12  on  Saturdays.  Classes  are  held  on  these  days. 

Final  Day  of  Classes,  Fall  Semester — Saturday,  January  29,  1955. 

SPRING  SEMESTER 

Monday,  January  31,  1955 — Saturday,  May  28,  1955. 

First  Day  of  Classes — Monday,  January  31,  1955. 

Late  Registration  Period — Monday,  January  31,  through  noon  Saturday,  February  19, 
1955.  Late  fee  required  as  noted  on  page  84. 

No  Registration  after  12  noon,  Saturday,  February  19,  1955. 

Last  Day  for  Removal  of  E  (Incomplete)  Grade  received  in  Fall  Semester  1954 — Tues- 
day, March  1,  1955. 

Spring  Vacation — Monday,  April  4  through  Saturday,  April  9,  1955. 

Rostering  for  Fall  Semester  1955 — Monday,  April  25  through  12  noon,  Saturday,  April 
30,  1955.  Classes  will  be  held  on  these  days.  Applications  for  Graduation  are  due  at 
this  time  (see  "General  Information — Degree  and  Diploma  Requirements"). 

Final  Day  of  Classes,  Spring  Semester — Saturday,  May  28,  1955. 

Commencement — Friday,  June  3,  1955.  Commencement  exercises  are  held  from  2  p.m. 
to  3:30  p.m.  at  the  School,  followed  from  3:30  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  by  a  reception  and 
preview  of  the  student  exhibition  for  graduating  seniors,  their  parents  and  their 
instructors,  and  from  8  p.m.  to  10:30  p.m.  by  the  annual  open  house  for  all  students, 
parents,  instructors  and  friends  of  the  school. 

Returning  of  Work  in  Student  Exhibition — Tuesday,  July  5  through  Friday,  July  8, 
1955.  All  work  must  be  called  for  at  this  time.  Work  not  claimed  will  be  stored  until 
the  fall  semester,  when  it  may  be  picked  up  during  the  first  week  of  Registration. 
After  this  time  the  School  will  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  return  of  student  work. 
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